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A NOTABLE APPRAISAL OF SOUTHERN REGIONAL CULTURE 


In 1931 the General Education Board made a special grant to the 
Social Science Research Council for a Southern Regional Study. 
The study was carried out by Professor Howard W. Odum, of the 
University of North Carolina. In a recent volume entitled Southern 
Regions of the United States, Professor Odum, by utilizing more than 
seven hundred indices and some six hundred maps and charts and 
tables, presents for the first time a realistic and comprehensive 
“picturization of the southern regional culture.” So far as we are 
aware, no other region of the United States has been subjected to 
such a thorough and realistic social inventory. The following para- 
graphs, quoted from the first chapter, indicate something of the ob- 
jectives of the study. 


1. The first objective of the Southern Regional S:udy is to present an ade- 
quate picture, partial but representative, of the southern regions of the United 
States in fair perspective to time-quality, to geographic factors, and to the cul- 
tural equipment and behavior of the people. 

2. It is desired further to present this picture in such ways as to indicate the 
place of these regions in the nation and to explain something of the dramatic 
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struggle of a large and powerful segment of the American people for mastery 
over an environment capable of producing a superior civilization, yet so condi- 
tioned by complexity of culture and cumulative handicaps as to make the nature 
of future development problematical. 

3. Over and above any conventional social inventory, it is important to point 
toward greater realization of the inherent capacities of the southern regions; 
and to indicate ways and means of bridging the chasm between the super- 
abundance of physical and human resources as potentialities and the actualities 
of technical deficiencies in their development and waste in their use. 

4. It is equally important to point toward a continuously more effective re- 
integration of the southern regions into the national picture and thereby toward 
a larger regional contribution to national culture and unity. To this end, it is 
important to make available and to reinterpret to special groups and to the pub- 
lic in general, within and without the regions, and in as many ways as possible, 
the facts basic to the understanding of the situation and to the planning of next 
steps. 


The problems of education in the southern regions are subjected 
to critical analysis and interpretation. We quote the following para- 
graphs from the section entitled ““The Education of the People.” 


Perhaps the best framework around which to project the principal specific 
inventories may be found in three general conclusions. The first is that the 
region measured by any absolute standards has made great strides in its educa- 
tional endeavors, increasing its quantitative achievement a hundredfold, strain- 
ing its financial capacities to the limit, and making distinctive contributions in 
creative effort. The second is that, nevertheless, the region now ranks lowest 
of all the regions in most aspects of its educational equipment and work. It 
does not, therefore, develop its students nor equip them equally for the competi- 
tive work of the nation and its regions. The third is that its catalogue of de- 
ficiencies represents the logical product of certain distinctive regional conditions, 
other than those already implied in cultural backgrounds, chronological lag, and 
rural economy. One of these is the basic load which is measured by the largest 
proportion of children of school age to the total population alongside the small- 
est income and wealth with which to educate them. Thus, the burden of sup- 
porting schools on a property tax in a poor state with a large tatio of children 
may be more than ten times as heavy as for a rich state with fewer children. 
Important also is the dual load of a regional dichotomy of education. The chief 
phase of this dual load is that relating to negro and white and applies to all 
education, from the lowest to the highest schools, as well as to libraries, play- 
grounds, and other cultural agencies. For institutions of higher learning the 
dichotomy of separate institutions goes further: for negroes and whites; for men 
and women; for technical and liberal training; and all along the line, public and 
private. This handicap is accentuated by the further multiplicity of institutions 
representative of religious denominations within and without the region and of 
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political and geographical subregions within the various states. Out of these 
arrangements have grown certain distinctive contributions, but also among the 
resulting products are overlapping duplication, competition, inadequate sup- 
port, low standards, outmoded arrangements, lack of concentration of needed 
bodies of knowledge and services, uniform deficiencies in the techniques and 
tools necessary for the development and utilization of the human wealth of the 
region. 

Turning to the first general conclusion, it is relatively easy to point up sam- 
plings of recent educational advance. First of all, the region has made extra- 
ordinary progress measured not only since Reconstruction days but compared 
with the last three decades, 1900, 1910, 1920. There have been notable achieve- 
ments in expenditures for education, in buildings, enrolment, curriculums, not 
only in terms of comparison with its own early stages, but also compared with 
the earlier nation. Thus, with its 25,000,000 people, just a third as many as the 
nation’s 75,000,000 in 1900, the size of the Southeast’s educational job in 1928 
to 1930 was larger than that of the whole nation in many of its aspects at the 
turn of the century. Even with its relative shortage of high-school students the 
region still enrols more than all the nation did, and there are more accredited high 
schools in the region than all the nation had, in 1900. From the viewpoint of its 
own progress and efforts the situation is equally impressive. The 60,000 high- 
school graduates represent an increase of more than 500 per cent for the last two 
decades, while some of the states spend more on negro education than they did 
for all education two or three decades ago. In the percentage of high-school 
graduates continuing their education, seven of the southeastern states are in 
the highest quartile and only two in the lowest. 

Alongside low ranking in most financial indices there are exceptions in the 
upper measures. With less than 12 per cent of the nation’s wealth the Southeast 
accounts for 20 per cent of the total expenditures for state-supported institutions 
of higher learning and has a little more than 20 per cent of the colleges and uni- 
versities publicly supported and nearly 24 per cent of those privately supported. 
Furthermore, the Southeast appropriates a greater percentage of its total in- 
come for higher education than the rest of the nation, its ratio being 0.30 per 
cent compared to o.19 per cent for the Middle States. In the highest quartile 
of states, in the percentage which investment in public-school property is of 
wealth, are North Carolina, Mississippi, Florida, with only three states in the 
lowest. Five southern states rank higher than the average for the nation in the 
percentage of total wealth and total income appropriated for school purposes. 
Eighteen other states rank lower than the highest southern states in the appro- 
priation per inhabitant for state support of colleges and universities for main- 
tenance, the six states below any southern state being Pennsylvania, New York, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, and New Jersey. Again, although 
representing only a fifth of the people, the Southeast accounts for about a third 
of the public schools, about a third of the pupils transported over a similar 
ratio of miles and in more than a third of the school busses of the nation. Of 
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these samplings of special achievements one other will suffice. The south- 
eastern states also show a larger ratio of total population enrolled in public 
schools than any other region, Mississippi showing nearly 34 per cent as con- 
trasted with Rhode Island, New Hampshire, and Delaware with less than half 
as many. 

Yet, turning to the other side of the picture, the average daily attendance 
per 100 pupils enrolled is lower in the southeastern states. Thus, the two high 
states in enrolment, Mississippi and Tennessee, become low states with a daily 
attendance of 70 per 100 pupils enrolled compared to the two low states in en- 
rolment, Rhode Island and New Hampshire, which become high states in at- 
tendance, with above 86. In average number of days attended, the southeastern 
states are again in the lowest quartile, Mississippi ranking lowest with 98 days 
contrasted with Michigan with 171. The same is true in the average length of 
the school term, the range of difference being as much as 50 days. Still again, 
in the percentage of total enrolment in the high schools the lowest eight south- 
eastern states report less than half that of the eight highest states of the nation. 
The total picture shows the score card heavily against the region in length of 
school term, some children having two months’ schooling less than the nation’s 
mode; in high-school facilities, thousands of children without access to high- 
school advantages; and below national standards in equipment, facilities, 
teacher training; teachers’ salaries 40 to 70 per cent of the nation’s average; 
‘and the separate count against it for negro schools, a story in itself. 

The comparative deficiency continues in financial indices. In the value of 
‘school property per pupil enrolled, in the salary of teachers, in the per capita 
expenditures in public day schools, and other indices the southern states rank 
uniformly in the lowest quartile. Georgia, for instance, contrasts with Cali- 
fornia: average annual teachers’ salaries, $546 and $2,337; value of school 
property, $46 and $386; per capita total expenditures, $6.11 and $25.43. Simi- 
larly in a count of a dozen other aspects the region ranks lowest, with a final 
composite ranking in more than twenty indices, listing the lowest quartile 
states as follows: Mississippi, Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, South Carolina, 
Louisiana, North Carolina, New Mexico, Arizona, Tennessee, Virginia, and 
Kentucky. Perhaps the most commonly cited indices are those of illiteracy, 
reading, and library facilities, where there is again uniform ranking in the lowest 
quartile. The range in illiteracy, for instance, is from South Carolina with nearly 
I5 per cent to Iowa with less than 1 per cent; from ten southeastern states 
averaging more than ro per cent to more than a dozen other states with less 
than 2 per cent. More marked is the excessive ratio of illiterate population 
twenty-one years of age and over, eight or more southeastern states having as 
many as 12 per cent and two with more than 18 per cent. In population per 
library every southeastern state is within the lowest fourth, six states with an 
index of more than forty thousand people to each library of three thousand 
volumes compared to the six high states with less than ten thousand. In general 
reading indices of books and of newspapers and magazines the differences con- 
tinue at about the same level. 
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CAN A BoARD OF EDUCATION DELEGATE TO A COMMITTEE 
AvuTHoRITY TO Dismiss TEACHERS? 

Frank P. Graves, state commissioner of education of New York, 
has rendered an opinion with respect to the dismissal of teachers 
which has significance for the state of New York and for the rest of 
the country as well. As reported in the New York Sun, the case in- 
volves the power of the Board of Education of New York City to 
delegate to its law committee authority to dismiss a high-school 
principal. In his opinion Commissioner Graves held that a recently 
attempted dismissal was illegal because the principal had not been 
tried by the entire school board or by a majority thereof. Accord- 
ing to the Sun, the procedure followed in the present case is the same 
as that followed in scores of other cases during the past few years. 
Consequently, many other teachers have the right to demand new 
trials. 

So far as we are aware, no case exactly in point has ever come be- 
fore an American court. There are, however, a number of cases 
which seem to be conclusive of the issue. The rule is well estab- 
lished that, where the law vests the exercise of judgment and discre- 
tion in a board of education or other officers of a school district, that 
exercise of judgment or discretion cannot be delegated to any other 
person or body whatsoever. A board may, to be sure, delegate to its 
agent or agents the performance of a purely administrative or 
ministerial duty. Thus, where the law makes it the duty of the board 
to employ teachers, the board may delegate to the superintendent 
or to a committee the authority to ascertain proper persons to be 
employed or even to draw up tentative contracts; but, to be valid, 
the contracts must be ratified by the board itself. 

An Oregon case’ illustrates the principle. A teacher became ill, and 
the superintendent employed another teacher to perform her duties. 
The teacher thus employed taught for three and a half years and 
was then discharged. At the time of her alleged employment there 
was a statute in force to the effect that regularly employed teachers 
should be put on the permanent list after two years of service. There 
was also in force a statute which provided that “the board, at a gen- 
eral or special meeting called for that purpose, shall hire teachers, 
and shall make contracts with such teachers which shall specify the 


t Taggart v. School District No. 1, 96 Ore. 422, 188 Pac. go8. 
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wages, number of months to be taught, and time employment is to 
begin.” The discharged teacher sought by mandamus to compel the 
board to restore her to her position. The court refused the writ for 
the following reasons. 


The manifest purpose and spirit of the statute, and the only reasonable con- 
struction that can be given it, is that the relation of teacher cannot be created 
except by a written contract embodying the terms prescribed by the statute. 
The duty thus imposed upon the board is not delegable. The directors have 
been elected by the people to perform a duty requiring their judgment. It is 
not a ministerial function which may be performed by another. 


Other courts have applied the same principle. In Massachusetts 
a statute authorized the town of Marblehead to designate a school- 
house site. In town meeting the selectmen were authorized to select 
a suitable site, and they undertook to do so. The court held that 
they acted without authority, for the selection of a site was “a dis- 
cretion the town itself must use and cannot delegate to its officers.’”* 

In a New York case? two of the three trustees of a school district 
levied a school tax at a meeting of which the third trustee had no 
notice; but, when the warrant of assessment was carried to the 
absent trustee, he signed it. In holding that the assessment was not 
legal, the court said: 


Worden could not delegate his authority to the other two trustees to make 
the assessment. Neither could he, after they had made it, ratify and adopt the 
assessment or apportionment by indorsing his approval in the absence of the 
others. The authority which the trustees are required to administer in ap- 
portioning this tax involves the exercise of judgment and discretion—a power 
which cannot be delegated. 


Clearly, the dismissal of a teacher is a matter involving the 
exercise of judgment and discretion on the part of a board of educa- 
tion. It is a function which the board must exercise in its corporate 
capacity. Boards of education should regard this principle of law 
scrupulously; otherwise, they may discover that attempted dis- 
missals of teachers are without legal effect. 


t Harris v. Inhabitants of Marblehead, 10 Gray (76 Mass.) 40. 
2 Keeler v. Frost, 22 Barb. (N.Y.) 400. ; 
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GAINS AND LOSSES IN EDUCATION DURING. THE PAST 
THREE-QUARTERS OF A CENTURY 


We reproduce herewith some correspondence between C. P. 
Cary, former superintendent of public instruction of Wisconsin, and 
Charles H. Judd, head of the Department of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


DEAR PROFESSOR JUDD: 

It has often occurred to me to write you concerning a matter in which we are 
likely not to be in agreement. I refer to the quality of work done in the schools 
a generation or twoago. I think you have a tendency, along with many others, 
to disparage the old and praise the new. Nothing is more common than the 
idea that before the present day things were very crude but now they are vastly 
better. 

It seems to me perfectly evident that we have gained a great deal and lost a 
great deal in our recent “advances” in education. What are some of these gains? 

We have school libraries, and children are taught—in many schools—to use 
them intelligently. (Admirable, but under my voice I wonder how much of it 
develops into a life-habit.) 

We keep children in school longer each year, and the number of years they 
attend school is greater. (Admirable, but often we hold them too long—law of 
diminishing returns.) 

We have richer courses of study. (Admirable, but much of it tends in the 
direction of shallowness and diffusion.) 

We have trained teachers. (Again, admirable, but a large percentage of these 
trained teachers are of very mediocre native ability. I think there are reasons to 
believe the general average of native ability of teachers in my boyhood days was 
above that of teachers today. For one thing, teachers had to pass severe exam- 
inations in most of the states. Some of these examinations would today give 
modern college graduates the “‘jitters.”) 

We have better health conditions in our schools. A clear gain. 

We pay more attention to “clinkers” in our classes. (I wonder if the really 
capable pupils get as much attention as they used to get. I have known modern 
schools in which the poor pupils got by far the most attention; they had to be 
“promoted” at the end of the year.) 

We offer our young people a choice of educational diet that far exceeds what 
used to be possible. A decided gain. 

Perhaps there are still other gains that ought to be mentioned, but let these 
suffice. Truly, these gains seem highly significant, especially when we add the 
tremendously increased opportunity for secondary and higher education. 

But the real point on which we are in disagreement has not yet appeared. 
You give your voice to the opinion that in the years gone by teaching was dull, 
memoriter, formal, unintelligent. Of course there were schools of that sort then, 
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and there are schools of that sort now—in quite as large proportion, I believe. 
I have seen such work in recent years by teachers who were graduates of our 
best teachers’ colleges and university departments of teacher training. 

Let me become personal now and tell something about the country school I 
attended in Highland County, Ohio, from, say, 1864 to 1872. 

One teacher we had for three years was as good a teacher as I have ever seen, 
I think, and I have seen literally thousands of them at work. He rarely if ever 
had a textbook in his hand while teaching. He knew his text, even the spelling 
lessons and the geography. He was almost as good a questioner as old Socrates. 
“Why” was a very common word with him; he used it whenever it was appro- 
priate. We had to know our lessons, there was no getting by without it, and 
the knowing included understanding. He was “from Missouri” and had to be 
shown. With it all he was good natured and highly stimulating. 

What could the advanced class in this school do? They could analyze Para- 
dise Lost and parse the difficult constructions. They were at home in Ray’s 
Higher Arithmetic; they mastered it. They could solve mentally all the prob- 
lems in Stoddard’s Mental Arithmetic. They could locate almost any place on 
the face of the globe—country, city, mountain, river, etc..—everything con- 
tained in the “political” geography. They could, and did, stand up and spell for 
a two-hour stretch against neighboring schools without all of them “going 
down.” We used McGuffey’s 144-page spelling book. Some of us could spell 
through this book without missing a word. We used the dictionary often in 
contests. 

United States history (under a less competent teacher) was the only study I 
ever engaged in that was badly taught. In this we were required to commit the 
text to memory and recite it verbatim. 

As for myself, I went on with mathematics alone till I had mastered Ray’s 
Higher Algebra, his Geometry, Trigonometry, etc. In fact, as a country boy I 
mastered all the mathematics ordinarily taught in undergraduate courses in our 
best universities for those majoring in that subject. I should probably never 
have done this except for the excellent instruction I had in the country school. 
I think my early schooling was limited to about three or four months every year 
for eight years—a total of perhaps twenty-seven months. I studied physical 
geography, but not in class. 

Was this an exceptional showing for southern Ohio at the end of the Civil 
War? I visited many schools, and after I was sixteen I taught in several. I 
think we had a rather better teacher than most schools, but not notably so; and 
I never saw then what would be called poor teaching in the country schools 
today. The great increase in the length of the school term does not seem to have 
yielded greatly increased results. In reading, the pupils in the country school 
learned to read in a second reader in their first “year.” If you think it was mere 
word-calling, you do not understand what was happening in the schools of 
Ohio. Our county was one of the poorest in resources in the state. Silent read- 
ing? Yes, in our textbooks, at least. . 
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The teaching that was done sixty or seventy years ago was more intensive 
than the teaching today—more thorough; teaching today is more extensive. 

Yes, I have heard about that find of papers in Boston. I don’t know about 
Boston, but I do know something about the country schools in southern Ohio. 
And a little later I knew about the country schools in two other states, Kansas 
and Nebraska, and still later in Wisconsin. 

Speaking of Jewish education fifteen hundred years ago, Thomas Davidson 
in A History of Education tells us that the education was defective in matter 
and method, but it “achieved four valuable results: (1) it developed a taste for 
close, critical study; (2) it sharpened the wits, even to the point of perversity; 
(3) it encouraged a reverence for law and produced desirable social conduct; 
and (4) it formed a powerful bond of union among the Jewish people” (p. 80). 
I fear we are falling much short of such results in the United States today. We 
fear propaganda, indoctrination! 

Heaving brickbats at the educational past is not a profitable business from 
any point of view. Every age and condition tries to meet its obligations to 
society, and, so far as I can see, one age does it about as well as another. Now 
our situation is so difficult and complex that we are far more at sea about what 
to do than any age before us, and consequently we are not meeting the situation 


as well as it has often been met in the past. 
Yours cordially, 


Cy P. Cary 
Professor Judd replied as follows: 


My DEAR Dr. Cary: 

I am very much interested in your letter. I think what you say ought to be 
given publicity. I wonder if you would consent to my publishing your letter in 
the Elementary School Journal. I think your point of view is certainly one 
which ought to receive attention. 

I have no doubt at all that there were some excellent schools in times past. 
The textbooks that were used make it perfectly clear that the schools did not 
have very much subject matter unless, indeed, that was derived from the teach- 
ers rather than the material which was put into the hands of the pupils. You 
know, also, of the comparisons which have been made by repeating examina- 
tions given at Cleveland, Norwich, Boston, and other places. 

I am sure, in spite of all the changes which have been made for the better, 
our schools ought to consider carefully the points which you make. 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES H. Jupp 


A GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF THE PROBLEMS 
oF EARLY CHILDHOOD 


The Parent Education Division of St. George’s School for Child 
Study, University of Toronto, Canada, has recently published a 
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monograph entitled Outlines for Parent Education Groups: Preschool 
Learning. The purpose of the monograph is to provide a practical 
program for groups of parents who may be interested in studying the 
problems of early childhood. An effort has been made to organize 
the content in such schematic fashion as to impress on parents the 
fact “that principles are important and details or formulas are only 
subsidiary thereto.” The first part of the monograph is devoted to a 
discussion of the general principles and procedures which may be 
most profitably employed in conducting parent-education groups. 
In the second part of the monograph the following topics are out- 
lined for group study and discussion: ‘‘Why Study Our Children?” 
“The Learning Process in Young Children,” “Eating Habits,” 
“Sleeping Habits,” “Habits of the Toilet,” “Sex Education,” 
“Activity in the Child’s Experience,” “The Fears of Children,” 
“Anger in Children,” and “‘Appetites, Emotions, and Attitudes.” 
Each topic is outlined in considerable detail. Pertinent questions 
are raised, and specific suggestions are made for breaking undesir- 
able habits and for the development of desirable ones. Each topic is 
followed by a list of references. Although designed primarily as a 
guide for group study and discussion, the monograph should prove 
exceedingly stimulating to parents who are unable to participate in 
a program of group study. 


THE JERSEY CiTy PLAN FOR THE PREVENTION 
OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


In every city there are various community agencies which in some 
way are brought into contact with delinquent youth. For an intelli- 
gent handling of delinquents it is highly desirable that these agencies 
co-operate to the fullest extent. In a recent issue of the New Jersey 
Educational Review, Thomas W. Hopkins describes a plan of com- 
munity co-operation in Jersey City which has been in operation for 
the past three years. The plan is of such significance that we feel 
justified in quoting Mr. Hopkins’ description of it at some length. 

Jersey City community groups, schools, police, correctional institutions, 
courts, and municipal medical center have joined forces during the last three 


years to forge a comprehensive program for the prevention of juvenile delin- 
quency. This has been possible in the depression years because the people of 
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Jersey City have been convinced that instead of curtailing such a program it 
should, rather, be expanded to meet an increasing need for it. 

Under the existing arrangements any child involved in serious difficulty with 
the school or police authorities has his physical and mental condition examined, 
and a thorough investigation made of his home, school, and leisure-hour activi- 
ties, so as to determine the causal factors in his antisocial conduct. No child is 
taken into a police station, courtroom, or institution until he has become a 
chronic offender. The boy who has been to the police station thus no longer 
plays the réle of neighborhood hero. 

Parents are always called to account in a conference with the authorities and 
the child, and emphasis is placed on their responsibility for the child. If nec- 
essary, charges are preferred against the parents under the Welfare Act..... 

The organization handling these juvenile cases is known as the Bureau of 
Special Service of the Jersey City Board of Education. It was set up that way 
because the school of necessity deals with all the children during their formative 
years, when a preventive program is of most direct value. 

The present personnel consists of twenty-five attendance officers; seven visit- 
ing teachers; six plain-clothes police officers; a clinic including psychological, 
psychiatric, and physical examiners; and, last but not least, a staff of forty- 
eight recreational directors. All conceivable forms of activity bearing on the 
field of child welfare are represented. In addition to this an assistant superin- 
tendent of schools devotes his entire time to the supervision of this bureau and 
of the various classes for handicapped and maladjusted children. 

The thesis of this entire organization is that every case of maladjustment has 
definite causal factors of a physical, mental, or environmental nature, which 
should be recognized and carefully considered before the child is institutional- 
ized or held responsible in any other manner. 

In handling all cases the procedure is as follows: 

1. Children showing definite signs of abnormal physical or mental conditions 
are reported to the Bureau of Special Service on special forms prepared for such 
reports. Accompanying it is a complete statement of the school history on the 
permanent record card of the school system, as well as an analytical statement 
on personality traits, recreational habits and interests, and any special indica- 
tions of maladjustment. 

2. These cases are then referred to the visiting teachers for complete investi- 
gation of both home and school conditions. This record becomes a cumulative 
one through weekly follow-up visits by the visiting teachers. 

3. All children are scheduled for complete clinical examination in the light 
of the information gained from school and home. Special attention is given to 
sensory defects, because of their importance in determining potential success or 
failure. 

4. Weekly conferences are held for the discussion of these cases in an attempt 
to formulate a well-rounded judgment as to the proper way of handling each 
individual. 
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5. Recommendations are made to the superintendent of schools regarding 
the necessity for transferring children to the various special classes and schools. 
Further than this, recommendations are also made for the establishment of 
additional classes... . . 

Many of the units in this type of organization, such as attendance officers, 
police, school physicians, and possibly visiting teachers and recreational direc- 
tors, are already in existence in many of our larger cities, and certainly some of 
them exist in every town and city. The particular claim to credit which Jersey 
City makes is that it has combined such agencies into one unit and extended 
the use of some so that a complete picture of every child is available and he is 
to be judged and guided in the light of this rather than by the isolated act which 
brings him to the attention of the officials. 

During the three years of this experiment the only part of the organization 
which has been questioned has been the utilization of police officers in handling 
children. In my opinion, this is one of the most distinctive and valuable fea- 
tures of the entire unit. When the fact is taken into consideration that, as long 
as juveniles break laws in their leisure hours, they are bound to come into con- 
tact with police officers (most of them untrained in the handling of juveniles), 
it would seem much more desirable to have the contact made with a group of 
selected officers who have had special training in the work and who appreciate 
fully the objectives of such a program. 

In addition, the elimination of the station houses and the courtroom and 
other such hardening influences is a very necessary asset in any truly preventive 
program. Unless the school system shows the way, provides desirable physical 
surroundings for the proper contact of the juvenile with the police officer, and 
knows the circumstances surrounding the necessity of such contact, it can 
neither blame the police for improper handling of the boy nor can it know the 
real boy in his out-of-school hours when such contacts are usually brought 
about. 

The emphasis which has been placed upon an intelligent utilization of the 
police department has not, as the uninformed might believe, been a frenzied 
attempt to correct unusually bad conditions. During the last five years the 
United States Department of Justice has annually rated Jersey City as the out- 
standing city of over 100,000 population, in its freedom from major crimes. Its 
rate ranges from one-seventh to one-tenth of that of the city with the highest 
rate for such crimes. In the light of such facts it may readily be seen that the 
Jersey City program is based entirely upon a wholesome realization of the 
values of co-operation between agencies such as the school and the police de- 
partment. 






















A New ABSTRACTING SERVICE FOR EDUCATION 


Announcement some weeks ago has been followed by Number 1, 
Volume I, of Educational Abstracts, which is being issued as a bi- 
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monthly. In content the new periodical aims to be comprehensive 
of educational subjects represented, as is suggested by the range of 
the following topics, which include about half the complement of 
topics listed under “Contents”: administration, organization, and 
supervision; adult education; character education and behavior 
problems; child development and parent education; comparative 
education; curriculum; educational psychology; fine arts and music; 
library work; philosophy of education; religious education; elemen- 
tary education; social studies; teacher personnel; test and measure- 
ment techniques; vocational and industrial education. 

The abstracts in the first issue, totaling 281 and extending through 
80 two-column pages, appear to be well done, although it is im- 
possible for one person to render final judgment on competence of 
abstracting over the wide area of content represented. Monographs, 
bulletins, and periodicals are included in the digests, and the ab- 
stracts are arranged under each subject in alphabetical order of 
authorship. All abstracts are assigned numbers and the “Author In- 
dex” on the third cover page refers to these numbers. These ar- 
rangements seem well designed for availability. The first issue is 
put forward as an experimental one, and the editors solicit com- 
ment on it with a view to desirable improvement of the periodical. 

Educational Abstracts should not be confused with the Education 
Digest. The Digest is a monthly periodical, the editorial aim of which 
is “to present to the busy educator condensations of noteworthy 
articles taken from the leading professional and lay publications.” 
At best, it can hardly present more than thirty abstracts in an issue, 
whereas Educational Abstracts must be much more comprehensive. 
At the same time, even Educational Abstracts cannot be fully com- 
prehensive, owing to the vast stream of educational material being 
continuously published. Because of their distinct services there 
should be a place for both publications. 

The editor of Educational Abstracts is Norman J. Powell. The 
staff includes five associate editors. The title-page carries a list of 
more than forty “co-operating editors,’ American and foreign. Edi- 
torial and business offices are at 230 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
The rate of subscription is four dollars a year, and single copies may 
be obtained at one dollar. 
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IMPROVING INSTRUCTION THROUGH DEMONSTRATION LESSONS 


The Annual Report of the Board of School Commissioners of Balti- 
more City, 1935, contains the following account of a recently initiated 
practice of using demonstration lessons to improve the quality of 
instruction throughout the city school system. 

A new development in the use of demonstration lessons was introduced in 
the field of elementary education during the scholastic year 1934-35. Previous- 
ly, the demonstration lesson had been employed in this city mainly for pre- 
service training and for in-service training of beginning teachers, unsatisfactory 
teachers, and other classroom teachers who desired to improve their daily work. 


SOME TOPICS TREATED IN DEMONSTRATION LESSONS 














Subject Point of Emphasis 
SI yo: Reading Beginning reading—chart work—class divided into 
three groups according to levels of ability 
Rosas ke Reading Introducing the children to a primer 
LD Reeser Social studies} Initiating a unit in social studies 
J Waeerss Social studies | Securing information from books and visual aids 
[VES raca Social studies | Carrying on a work period 
PAG thee Arithmetic Teaching number concepts including the easiest com- 
binations 
Lh Seer Geography | Initiating a unit 
AE NS Reading Applying phonics in vocabulary study 
Lf See History Securing historic information from varied sources 
JE See English Initiating a unit of work in composition 
Lee English Meeting group needs in composition by corrective work 











During the past year the demonstration program was extended to include several 
series of lessons attended by the administrative and supervisory staffs and by 
classroom teachers who had shown special aptitude in their chosen fields of work. 
The purpose was to provide demonstrations of educational procedures that 
were problematic in character and to furnish opportunities for critical discus- 
sions of these procedures with the leaders of the various elementary schools of 
the system. 

Two groups of children were selected as demonstration classes, one from a 
first grade and the other from a fourth grade. Capable, resourceful teachers were 
assigned to these classes. The lessons were scheduled for the first and last 
periods of the school day so that observers would be away from their schools for 
as brief a time as possible. 

A grade supervisor worked with the demonstration teacher before each lesson 
was given, helping her to plan a classroom activity which would meet the needs 
of the pupils and at the same time show a development of the educational prob- 
lem to be discussed in the conference period. Written summaries of the main 
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points emphasized in the lesson, and in the discussion, were distributed for 
reference purposes. Very frequently those who attended gave complete reports 
of their observation and conference to faculty members not able to be present. 
The demonstration program thus resulted in improvement in teaching in many 
elementary classrooms. 

The topics embraced in the demonstration program are shown in [the ac- 
companying table]. 


SOME IMPLICATIONS FOR VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
OF THE HARVARD GROWTH STUDY 


In 1922 the Graduate School of Education of Harvard University 
began a “growth study” of 3,500 pupils who were at that time enter- 
ing Grade I. The careers of these pupils have been followed as close- 
ly as possible down to the present. The following statement, pub- 
lished in the New York Sun, indicates that unemployment is fore- 
shadowed even in Grade I. It indicates, too, the need of a realistic 
and effective type of guidance. 


Future unemployment can to a large extent be predicted on the basis of 
scores made in the first grade of the elementary school, it is contended by Dr. 
J. W. M. Rothney, of the Harvard Graduate School of Education, who has just 
completed a study of 1,700 recent high-school graduates. 

The records of these graduates go back to 1922, when they were in the first 
grade. At that time the Harvard School of Education began a “growth study” 
of 3,500 first graders. Their teachers were asked to rate them on qualities of 
leadership, behavior, concentration, intelligence, and scholastic standing. 

Working with Professor Walter F. Dearborn, Professor Rothney has just 
completed a study of 1,700 of these cases. On the basis of replies received from 
88 per cent of them, the Harvard professor announces that those who are now 
out of jobs received, on the average, lower ratings than the others. 

In the case of boys the correlation was better than for girls. 

A greater percentage of the employed than of the unemployed had finished 
high school, and, moreover, the employed group and the students who had 
gone on to more schooling had taken a greater part in extra-curriculum activi- 
ties in schools, such as sports, clubs, political offices, and school papers, than the 
unemployed. 

A pressing need for vocational guidance in the public school is revealed by 
responses to queries about what the individuals are aiming to take up as their 
lifework, Dr. Rothney states. 

For example, a vast majority of the girls, whether in higher school, unem- 
ployed, or employed, regard the secretarial work they did in school as the most 
interesting of their studies and express the desire to be secretaries or stenog- 
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raphers. The significance of this is brought out, Dr. Rothney states, by the fact 
that there are two million unemployed women stenographers in the United 
States today. : 

He found the same lack of relation between students’ choice of occupation 
and the actual needs of the working world. For example, while 17 per cent of 
workers in the United States are day laborers, only 1.4 per cent of the students 
chose this as their occupation. On the other hand, more than 28 per cent of the 
students chose to be professionals, while this class consists of only 4.4 per cent 
of the American workers. 


Wuo’s WHo IN Tuis Issue 


CHARLES H. Jupp, head of the Department of Education of the 
University of Chicago. GERTRUDE WHIPPLE, assistant supervisor in 
the Elementary Curriculum Section of the Los Angeles City 
Schools. WILLIAM G. WHITFORD, associate professor of art educa- 
tion at the University of Chicago. CHAR Les A. Situ, head princi- 
pal of the Ventura Elementary Schools, Ventura, California. 
Myrt_e R. JENSEN, critic teacher at the Utah State Agricultural 
College, Logan, Utah. GERTRUDE HILDRETH, psychologist of Lin- 
coln School of Teachers College, Columbia University. ELise H. 


MARTENS, senior specialist in the education of exceptional children 
at the United States Office of Education. 























IS CONTACT WITH LOGICALLY ORGANIZED SUB- 
JECT MATTER SUFFICIENT FOR THE 
EDUCATION OF CHILDREN?! 





CHARLES H. JUDD 
University of Chicago 





The phrase “logically organized” has a cold, impersonal sound. 
It has been used with striking effect as an indictment of current 
school practices by a number of educators who profess to be inter- 
ested above all else in the rights of children in the schools. I shall not 
appeal to the prejudices which I take it all of us share against any- 
thing that seems to be lacking in human sympathy for pupils. I 
think I could make a case against pure logic more impressive than 
the case made by the most radical critics of present practices. 

The chief opponents of logical organization are perhaps the self- 
styled “progressives.” It has always seemed to me that the progres- 
sives lose rather than gain by the way in which they attack conven- 
tional school subjects. The progressives and the child-centered edu- 
cators often interpret “logically organized” as equivalent to the sin- 
gle word “organized.” Since they are repelled by logic, they recom- 
mend that all systematically organized subjects now included in the 
curriculum be summarily rejected and that the unsystematic experi- 
ences of children be followed as guides in school work. Pupils are not 
to study geography systematically; they are to study it only in terms 
of the supplies of food and clothing which come to their families 
from here and there on the earth’s surface. Pupils are not to come in 
contact with addition tables or multiplication tables in arithmetic 
because these tables do not correspond to anything that children ex- 
perience in real life. The opposite of “logically organized” instruc- 
tion seems to be regarded by the progressives as opportunistic educa- 
tion. Chance happenings are accepted as the only legitimate mate- 


* Negative argument in a debate on February 24, 1936, before Group C of the Cur- 
riculum Division at the meeting of the Department of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association. 
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rials for attention in the school. If oranges cost three cents each and 
bread costs ten cents a loaf, the order of instruction advocated by the 
extremists is 3 times 6 and 10 times 2. It is declared to be rank here- 
sy to follow 3 times 6 by 3 times 7, 3 times 8, and so on, because such 
a sequence is thought of as logical, formal, and lacking in the virtues 
which attach to marketing and to sheer chance. 

I yield to no one in abhorrence of mere formalism. The old-fash- 
ioned spelling-books were based on the order of words in the diction- 
ary. Words having the same first syllable or the same last syllable 
were brought together, and pupils were required to learn these simi- 
larly constructed words without regard to their meaning or useful- 
ness. The old-fashioned spelling-books should certainly be con- 
demned as transgressing the principles of proper teaching. These 
books were open to the charge that they were badly organized. Inso- 
far as they were guilty of their particular type of logical organiza- 
tion, the phraseology employed in the subject assigned to us for de- 
bate can be applied to them with an emphatic negative. The state- 
ment can be made without hesitation that “contact” with the older 
type of spelling textbook was not “sufficient for the education of 
children.” 

The example of badly organized spellers is illuminating because it 
calls attention to the fact that the term “logically organized” is a 
relative, not an absolute, term. If spellers are organized according to 
structural similarities of words, they are, to be sure, organized in a 
way which is, strictly speaking, logical. If a student of philology is 
interested in phonic structure pure and simple, he has a right to col- 
lect words having like first syllables or words having like final sylla- 
bles. The difficulty with that kind of selection of words is that it is 
far less useful for education than arrangement of words according 
to frequency of occurrence in ordinary conversation and writing. 
When Ayres made his spelling scale, he abandoned, it is true, the 
particular arrangement of words that had long prevailed in spellers— 
the arrangement dictated by the dictionary-maker. He substituted 
an arrangement in accord with practical experience. 

There is a sense in which the modern arrangement of words ac- 
cording to experience is no less logical than was the earlier, dictionary 
arrangement. The criterion of logical arrangement widely accepted 
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in the making of spellers today is frequency of use. This criterion is 
substituted for the earlier criterion, similarity of structure. One ar- 
rangement can be set aside as formal and barren for education; the 
other has been so generally recognized as valid that it requires no 
justification at my hands. Thorndike’s list of words and his diction- 
ary, the Iowa lists, and all the spellers published since Ayres did his 
pioneering work demonstrate that arrangement was not the defect of 
the early spellers but arrangement of a kind which was less produc- 
tive of educational results than is the present arrangement. 

I have dwelt at length on the example of spelling because it illus- 
trates clearly the main point which I want to make. “Logical or- 
ganization” is insufficient and often misleading because the particu- 
lar kind of logic employed is unproductive. On the other hand, spell- 
ing as organized by Ayres, Thorndike, and the Iowa investigators is 
not directed by the chance experiences of daily life. Selection and 
system are clearly present in the spellers based on frequency of use. 
This statement shows that the emphasis in this debate should center 
not on the word “organization” but on the word “‘logical.”’ The pro- 
gressives have concentrated to their own undoing on the word “or- 
ganization” and have advocated the abandonment of all systematic 
teaching and learning. In their efforts to avoid the formalism of cer- 
tain types of logical arrangement, they have discarded all organiza- 
tion. 

Let us consider another example. When I was in the second grade, 
my teacher introduced me to the study of geography by the method 
which was at that time popular, the method of drawing maps of the 
school building, the schoolyard, the neighboring streets, the city, 
and, finally, the state. As contrasted with the unsystematic explora- 
tion of the neighborhood, the method used by my teacher may be 
called rigid and logical. It was distinctly an effort to create in the 
youthful minds of my classmates and myself certain definable, sys- 
tematic geographical concepts. 

In examining some of the newer geographies, I have been greatly 
interested to find that their method of introducing pupils to the sub- 
ject is wholly different. Instead of beginning with the immediate 
environment, these new geographies select some remote country 
where the conditions of life are comparatively simple. On a blank 
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hemisphere the map is “unfolded,” to use a word in the title of one 
of the recent books, and gradually the area made familiar through 
study is expanded until finally it reaches the pupils’ home country. 

Let us ask: Which is the logical organization of geography? Is it 
logical to take interesting walks and be satisfied with unorganized 
experience? Is it logical to begin the study of geography with a con- 
sideration of life in some tropical area? Is it logical to begin with the 
schoolhouse and the schoolyard? Some writers say that the experi- 
ences which are gathered by rambling accord with the logic of life. 
The logic of home geography is the logic of the near and concrete as 
distinguished from the logic of the simple. The logic of instruction in 
geography which begins with simple life in the tropics is the logic of 
anthropological geography as distinguished from the logic of loca- 
tional geography. 

The illustration of geography and the questions which this illus- 
tration raises make it evident that the word “‘logical’’ is of little value 
in defining the true issue before us in this debate. The main question 
is: Is school work to be organized? After this main question is an- 
swered, it will be appropriate to take up details and ask about the 
particular logic to be followed. 

One solution which has been suggested of the problem here under 
discussion is to organize school courses psychologically rather than 
logically. The term “‘psychological,” like the term “logical,” which 
it is to replace, has a number of different meanings. Some writers 
who use this term think of concrete experiences as they present 
themselves in the lives of pupils as psychological. The order of the 
day’s happenings are said to be the true psychological order. No 
very penetrative consideration is necessary to overthrow this exceed- 
ingly superficial view. Psychological arrangement is far from the ar- 
rangement which is controlled by the occurrences in the outside 
world. I walk down the street and pass a long row of houses. Some 
of these houses are the homes of my friends. Some of the houses are 
architecturally attractive to me; some are not. The street as I see it 
is a unique reflection of my personal interests. I select and arrange 
and emphasize and neglect in psychological terms. Similarly, a 
child’s world is not the world that is presented to the senses. Before he 
has learned to read, the child does not in any proper sense experience 
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books though the environment may be full of books. Boys in school 
have experiences quite different from those which attract and hold 
the attention of girls. Psychological arrangement is not a fixed, ex- 
ternally conditioned arrangement. 

The phrase “psychological arrangement of school work” is often 
used to refer to arrangement according to stages of maturity. The 
infant certainly cannot absorb the abstract ideas which a mature in- 
dividual can understand. The work of the school must recognize this 
fact and must lead up to abstractions by dealing at first with con- 
crete perceptual experiences. 

The term “psychological organization” has been used by the Her- 
bartians to refer to the associations and correlations between differ- 
ent school disciplines. 

When anyone advocates a psychological rather than a logical 
presentation of school subjects, he should be careful to indicate the 
particular form of logic to which he is opposed and the particular 
psychological arrangement which he favors. 

The solution of the problems of teaching involves, I believe, a 
much broader view of the learning process than that which can be 
expressed in any simple answer to the question propounded for this 
debate. There are plenty of arguments which can be presented 
against particular logical arrangements of subject matter. This fact 
is undoubtedly the basis for much of the radical opinion which is 
abroad today in the educational world. Personally, I do not see how 
anyone who has come in contact with some of the perfectly system- 
atic but wholly unproductive schemes of teaching can fail to be sym- 
pathetic with the attack on all purely formal systems of teaching. If 
“logical” means “formal,” we could all join the ranks of the progres- 
sives. If the attack on formalism is carried so far as to abandon all 
organization, the resulting chaos will hardly be acceptable to those 
who believe that mental life should be an orderly series of asso- 
ciations. 

The objection to certain kinds of logical formalism which I am en- 
tirely willing to accept can be illustrated by numerous examples. I 
recall an example which came to my attention during the survey of 
the institutions of higher education in California. The junior colleges 
of that state were making an effort to conduct their first course in 
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biology in such a way as to conform strictly to the pattern of the 
introductory biology course at the state university in Berkeley. In 
the fertile valleys of California, where examples of life of many kinds 
are abundant and easily accessible, the young people were studying 
as best they could specimens preserved in alcohol which were im- 
ported from Berkeley. The specimens conformed to the logic of 
Berkeley; they could hardly be described as logically or even ration- 
ally the basis of all thinking in all parts of the state. 

Another illustration of excessive devotion to a particular logic is 
the now generally abandoned method of teaching reading known as 
the A-B-C method. Some ancient pedagogue must have said to him- 
self that the simplest element of the printed page is the letter. The 
logical argument then ran as follows: The mind of the learner who is 
being introduced to the printed page is capable of grasping only the 
simplest experiences; therefore, letters must be taught before words or 
sentences. After single letters have become familiar, combinations 
of letters should be taught. Thus, the learner is to ascend by easy 
steps to the final, remote level of getting meaning from words and 
sentences. The difficulty with this logic is that the simplest element 
of language is not the sound for which the isolated letter stands. The 
simplest element of language is the phrase or sentence. The ancient 
pedagogue who went back to letters was looking at an external ob- 
ject, not at the learner. He made a correct analysis of the thing at 
which he was looking but not of the situation with which he ought 
to have dealt. His logic was valid in its reference to printed matter 
but wholly inapplicable to the learning process. 

What I am trying to make clear is that there are hundreds of logics 
and an equal number of psychologies. There is no rule of thumb 
which can be held up and defended as the infallible, single peda- 
gogical arrangement. Instruction is a succession of strategic moves. 
When the teacher finds that a learner’s mind has captured one posi- 
tion in any given field, the teacher should consolidate that position 
and move on to another in the effort to gain a succession of victories. 
There should, indeed, be a systematic advance in the learner’s ex- 
perience, but that advance should not be bound by any particular 
logic. The teacher should be keen enough and resourceful enough to 
recognize the fact that there may be as many logics as there are 
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members of the class, that there will always be in any class more 
than one logic. Each logic should be followed with a view to taking 
advantage as fully as possible of that which the particular child has 
achieved. 

Thus far I have been discussing what may be called the many 
logics of attack on school subjects. Interestingly enough, the many 
logics usually lead in the long run to a single final, best, and most 
economical logic. During the long history of the race many minds 
have attempted to solve the problems of life. Through co-operative 
endeavor many lines of experience have been consolidated into per- 
fected systems of thinking. In the world of number, for example, 
there is a completeness and coherence in the number system which 
could not have been developed by a single mind operating by itself. 
The logic of number in its final form is superior to the logic of indi- 
vidual efforts to deal with quantitative facts. The individual pupil 
finds, therefore, that he is greatly advantaged in the end by turning 
his intellectual steps into the path made plain and safe by the race. 
Logic of the most general type is an end or goal rather than a 
scheme to be insisted on in the introductory stages of learning. 

I do not know whether or not I did the advocates of the progres- 
sive school an injustice when I said that they have abandoned all 
expectation of organizing experience. I am rather disposed to be- 
lieve that we are all in agreement in the desire to bring pupils in the 
schools into possession of the complete sciences which have been 
produced through racial co-operation. I cannot escape the convic- 
tion that even the most radical progressive wants pupils to be able 
to add, subtract, multiply, and divide. I cannot be persuaded that 
the progressives are so irrational as to want pupils to be ignorant of 
the fact that Africa is south of Europe. What seems to me to be 
necessary is to persuade the advocates of the new cults in education 
to go beyond the first stages of education. I have observed that the 
most radical schools tend uniformly to become conventional in the 
upper grades. Another way of expressing the same idea is to 
say that individual logics of attack converge as they mature. 
After all, the race. with its long history of strenuous intellectual 
effort is more competent than the individual even if the indi- 
vidual has an I.Q. of 160. I am inclined to conclude my argument, 
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therefore, by rewording the question which we were asked to dis- 
cuss. Instead of debating the question, “Is contact with logically 
organized subject matter sufficient for the education of children?” 
I suggest that we turn our minds to the consideration of this far 
more important question: What is the most expeditious and eco- 
nomical method of inducing children to exert themselves so that they 
will pass beyond the partial and frequently unproductive logics 
which they naturally follow and arrive at the sound and comprehen- 
sive ways of thinking that the race has evolved? If we concentrate 
attention on this new question, we can all agree in condemning im- 
mature logics and immature psychological processes, but we shall be 
saved from putting organization into the discard. We shall retain 
our faith in systematic thinking by making it the end and aim of 
school instruction. We shall be willing to treat some kinds of organ- 
ization as formal and unwise, but we shall not plunge into chaos be- 
cause we shall see the virtue of accepting the guidance of the systems 
of thinking which the race has evolved. 





PROCEDURES USED IN SELECTING SCHOOLBOOKS: 


I. PrRocepuRES USED IN City SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


GERTRUDE WHIPPLE 
Public Schools, Los Angeles, California 


The selection of schoolbooks presents serious problems to admin- 
istrators in city school systems. It is very apparent that there is a 
necessity for the use of adequate procedures in choosing among the 
large number of books submitted by publishers and in considering 
the variety of books needed for an enriched teaching program. 
Which of the staff members should make the selections is one ques- 
tion that must be decided when a procedure of selection is set up. 
Should the officials of each school choose books for that school or 
should members of the central staff select books for all the schools? 
How can the various staff members, such as grade supervisors and 
school librarians, participate effectively in book selection? Upon 
whom should final responsibility rest? Another problem is that of 
organizing the work of the selecting agency with respect to the 
studies to be made in examining books and the use of the results in 
determining recommendations. A third problem relates to the pro- 
cedure for selecting different kinds of books. Should textbooks, sup- 
plementary books, and books for recreational reading be selected by 
the same procedure or should a different procedure be worked out for 
each type? In the attack on these problems consideration must also 
be given to the provision and the apportionment of time for the work 
of the selecting committees. This article describes types of procedure 
used in city systems in selecting books for school use. 

In October, 1929, the writer began a survey of the practices fol- 
lowed in selecting books for Grades IV, V, and VI in cities with popu- 
lations of thirty thousand and over. Some smaller cities were in- 

* For a more extensive and detailed discussion of the subject, see a forthcoming 
volume by the author, Procedures Used in Selecting Schoolbooks, to be published by 
the University of Chicago Press. 
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cluded to represent areas having few large cities. Altogether, 135 
cities were represented in the survey. These cities included slightly 
less than half the urban population in the United States. The pro- 
cedures used in selecting textbooks, supplementary books, and rec- 
reational-reading books were studied. A modified form of the ques- 
tionnaire method was used in making the survey. This form involved 
several steps: First, a letter asking for a description of the proce- 
dures used in selecting books was sent to the superintendent of in- 
struction in each school system. Second, after answers had been re- 
ceived, an individual letter was sent asking for information on spe- 
cific points not given in the reply. Third, a summary of the data 
supplied by the co-operator was returned to him on a blank with a 
request that he verify the data, answer questions for which the in- 
vestigator did not as yet have facts, and furnish as much additional 
information as possible. In preparing the blank, the investigator 
entered the data as answers to the questions listed on the verification 
blank. This technique of verification increased the validity of the 
questionnaire data, as was shown by an objective analysis of the cor- 
rections and additions obtained through the use of the technique. 

After the reports submitted had been verified, an analysis was 
made for the purpose of determining the types of procedure in use. 
The only apparent basis on which the findings could be classified was 
the agency which selects books. Separate tabulations were accord- 
ingly made for textbooks, supplementary books, and recreational- 
reading books. Since procedures of the same type varied widely in 
detail, an analysis of the variations was also made. Because of lim- 
ited space this analysis is not presented here. 


TYPES OF PROCEDURE 


Briefly, the six types of procedure distinguished were: (1) selec- 
tion based on the consensus of opinion of all the staff members con- 
cerned with the book, (2) unguided selection by the principal and 
teachers, (3) guided selection by the principal and teachers, (4) selec- 
tion by central book committees, (5) selection by central curriculum 
committees, and (6) selection by central-staff members. In some in- 
stances the procedure used included elements of more than one of 
these types and was then classified according to its major aspects. In 
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the discussions which follow, each type of procedure is defined. Since 
some school systems secure recreational-reading books from the pub- 
lic library, forms of library co-operation are also described. 

Selection based on the consensus of opinion of all the staff members 
concerned.—The consensus of opinion of all the school officials con- 
cerned in teaching and supervising a school subject may determine 
the selection of books in that subject. The superintendent or a de- 
partment of the central staff may ask a group of staff members to 
name the best title in a particular subject. The group may consist of 
elementary teachers, principals, and supervisors; of teachers; of 
principals; or of both teachers and principals. Usually no provision 
is made to assist those concerned in making their selection. If ap- 
proval by the board of education is required, the superintendent 
recommends the book receiving the largest number of votes. Five 
per cent of the cities reporting use this type of procedure in selecting 
textbooks, 1 per cent in selecting supplementary books, and none in 
selecting recreational-reading books. 

Unguided selection by principal and teachers—A second plan re- 
quires each principal and his teachers to select books for their school 
but provides no guidance. The only regulation made by the central 
staff is that purchases must not exceed the book budget for the 
school. However, the principal is free to ask help from the superin- 
tendent, the supervisors, or other school officials. Although pur- 
chases must be authorized by the superintendent, his approval is a 
more or less routine matter. In this procedure the same book is not 
necessarily chosen for all the elementary schools, as is the case when 
consensus of opinion is used. Eighteen per cent of the cities report- 
ed unguided selection in securing recreational-reading books and 12 
per cent in securing supplementary books. Only 1 per cent employ 
this procedure in selecting textbooks. 

Guided selection by principal and teachers.—In the third plan the 
principal and the teachers again have the responsibility of selecting 
books for the school, but they receive definite guidance from mem- 
bers of the central staff. Such guidance is provided by various school 
officials: usually by superintendents and grade supervisors; often by 
assistant superintendents; occasionally by the director of elementary 
education, the director of research, the school librarian, a committee 
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of teachers and principals, or a committee of teachers and a super- 
visor. In a few cities public librarians guide the selection of recrea- 
tional-reading books. 

Guidance is given throughout the school year or only at certain 
times, for example, when Book Week is being observed or when 
requisitions for books are to be prepared. It may consist in revisions 
in the principal’s requisitions or in analysis of needs and assistance in 
selecting appropriate books. The direction may be barely indicated 
or elaborately worked out. 

The following are examples of the various devices used in guiding 
teachers and principals in selecting books for their school: asking the 
principal to evaluate his book supply in the light of certain stand- 
ards, circulating an exhibit of books through the schools, furnishing 
book lists, discussing and exhibiting books in teachers’ meetings, 
placing brief evaluations of books in the flyleaves of samples, and 
sending book reviews to teachers. Such devices are valuable because 
they stimulate the interest of the teaching staff in desirable new 
books. 

Guided selection was reported by 4 per cent of the cities for text- 
books, by 16 per cent for supplementary books, and by 23 per cent 
for recreational-reading books. 

Selection by central book committees —In the fourth plan a central 
book committee recommends books for one or more grades in all the 
schools of the system. Such committees are composed of teachers, 
principals, and central-staff members and select all the books sup- 
plied, or they may be made up of school librarians who select recrea- 
tional-reading books only. The central-committee plan was reported 
most frequently, 64 per cent of the cities employing it for textbooks, 
28 per cent for supplementary books, and 20 per cent for recreation- 
al-reading books. 

The type of committee reported most often is composed of teach- 
ers, principals, and the superintendent, the chairman being an assist- 
ant superintendent, a supervisor, or a principal. Sometimes, how- 
ever, these committees are composed entirely of teachers, of princi- 
pals, or of superintendents. Occasionally a normal-school instructor, 
a high-school principal, a high-school department head, a junior high 
school principal, or a member of the board of education serves on the 
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committee. The teachers are appointed by the superintendent from 
the grades in which the books will be used. The number of teachers 
ranges from two to twenty-seven, the median being six; the number 
of elementary principals ranges from one to all in the city, the medi- 
an being two; and the number of supervisors from one to five, the 
median being one. 

Few of the city school systems have a definite policy as to the 
amount of time allotted for committee work. Some systems reported 
a period of several months, one only twelve hours, and another more 
than two years. The number of meetings ranges from one to thirty. 
The meetings may last for an hour or for an entire school session. 

Sometimes the superintendent or a central-staff member advises 
the committee concerning the procedure to be followed, but more 
often the members themselves organize their work. Assistance in 
developing methods is sometimes given by the department of edu- 
cational research. Usually the members study the books independ- 
ently, then meet to pool their judgments. However, the examination 
is sometimes made in committee meetings. The study of books may 
involve personal inspection only or the application of score cards. 
Members may be asked not to give individual interviews to pub- 
lishers’ representatives, especially if the committee interviews the 
representatives. is 

After the committee has examined the books, it recommends one 
title or a number of titles or submits a list to the superintendent or to 
a steering committee. In a few school systems committees are re- 
quired to submit a report on the merits of each book examined. 
After reviewing the report, the superintendent may recommend fur- 
ther study of the books, may challenge the committee, or may follow 
the recommendations exactly or with modifications. The work of the 
committee is then ended, and, when books must be selected again, a 
new committee is appointed. 

Selection by central curriculum committees—Central curriculum 
committees which revise the course of study in a particular subject 
may also select books for that subject. Unlike book committees 
which are organized for a limited period, curriculum committees are 
permanent. They are composed largely or entirely of teachers, the 
number reported varying from three to thirty. The number of ele- 
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mentary-school principals on such committees varies from one to all 
in the city. The superintendent, an assistant superintendent, a 
supervisor, or a research specialist may also be a member. The total 
membership of curriculum committees ranges from three to thirty- 
five. Often the chairman is a superior teacher, a principal, or a super- 
visor. Selections may be made at regular intervals or whenever a 
new course of study is prepared or a need for new books arises. This 
plan is used by 12 per cent of the school systems in selecting text- 
books and by 8 per cent in selecting supplementary books. No sys- 
tem reporting uses this procedure in selecting recreational-reading 
books. 

Selection by central-staff members——In the plans already outlined 
selections are made by the principal, by his teachers, by central com- 
mittees, or by any other officials who may be concerned with the use 
of the books. In the plan now to be described central-staff members 
are responsible for selecting books. Although various officials were 
reported as serving in this connection, supervisors, superintendents, 
and assistant superintendents usually serve. 

As a rule, a larger number of staff members participate in the 
selection of textbooks than participate in the'selection of other types 
of books. When only one central-staff member is responsible, he 
often asks the advice of his colleagues, such as special subject super- 
visors, general supervisors, research and curriculum specialists, 
school or public librarians, or superior teachers who have been asked 
to try out certain books. A few systems reported elaborate proce- 
dures of this type. These procedures involve the use of such methods 
as formulating guiding principles, analyzing the amount of material 
which is furnished for curriculum units, and securing expert judg- 
ments on books relating to special fields, for example, science or agri- 
culture. Other systems reported that staff members employ only one 
or two methods. The time which is given to examining books varies 
widely. Some staff members spend only two hours in examining text- 
books, whereas others give continual attention to the problem. How- 
ever, the latter procedure is rarely indicated. This plan is used by 14 
per cent of the cities for textbooks, by 35 per cent for supplementary 
books, and by 23 per cent for recreational-reading books. 
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Public library co-operation with res pect to recreational-reading books. 
—The amount and the kinds of co-operation which school systems 
receive from public libraries with respect to recreational-reading 
books vary widely. In some systems no assistance is secured from 
the public library. In others public librarians advise with the school 
officials concerned in book selection, recommend lists of titles, or 
furnish new books for appraisal. In the majority of the systems addi- 
tional books are supplied by the public library. In the remaining 
systems the entire supply of recreational-reading books is secured 
through the public library. 

In supplying additional books, the public library makes loans to 
the school library or classrooms or maintains extension libraries in 
school buildings. Interlibrary loans are usually selected by the 
school librarian. Classroom collections, usually containing forty or 
fifty books, may be sent to all the schools in the city or only to 
schools located at a distance from public-library branches. In a few 
cities the classroom collections are changed every two weeks; in 
many cities, once a month; and in a few other cities, once a semester. 
The books are usually selected by the public librarian in accordance 
with her own judgment or the teacher’s request. 

When extension libraries are maintained in schools, public libra- 
rians select the books. They usually consider requests from the prin- 
cipal and teachers and sometimes consult school bulletins, bibli- 
ographies, or courses of study. 


SIGNIFICANT PROBLEMS 


The foregoing descriptions reveal striking contrasts among the 
procedures used in city school systems in selecting books. 

1. The principal and his teachers may be either guided or unsuper- 
vised in making their selections. In guided selection central-staff 
members introduce new books to principals and teachers, define spe- 
cific needs, assist principals and teachers to evaluate their book sup- 
ply, or confer with principals and teachers as they make their choices. 
Inherent in this contrast are certain significant questions: Will prin- 
cipals and teachers, unguided, learn of many available books in the 
field? Will they recognize broad as well as particular needs? Will 
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they be able to select books which meet such needs? In a word, 
are principals and teachers generally qualified to make selections 
without guidance? On the other hand, if selection is guided, how can 
central-staff members use their time and effort to best advantage? 

2. Book selection may be treated as an isolated duty or as a duty 
related to teaching and supervision. In the one case books are se- 
lected with no special regard to teaching problems. For example, the 
teacher merely asks the public library for a supply of recreational- 
reading books, or a central-staff member hastily selects books a few 
days before they must be ordered. In the other case books are se- 
lected with definite regard to teaching aims. For instance, curricu- 
lum committees search for suitable books as they revise the course of 
study; committees of teachers, principals, and supervisors examine 
books to determine which are best adapted to their needs; or central- 
staff members ask teachers to make classroom tests of books as they 
are received. These facts suggest two fundamental questions: How 
can the selection of books be organized as an essential responsibility 
of teaching and supervision? How can the examination of books be 
conducted so as to contribute effectively to instruction? 

3. Administrators either uncritically follow recommendations for 
schoolbooks or critically challenge such recommendations. In the 
one case the administrator asks only for the recommendations of his 
teachers or committee. In the other instance he asks for teachers’ 
judgments regarding each book examined or the committee’s reasons 
for recommending certain titles and rejecting others, or he organizes 
an administrative committee to check the work of book committees. 
The descriptions of procedure show that the study of books is more 
careful and detailed when administrators critically challenge recom- 
mendations. Assuming that recommendations should be supported, 
a relevant question is: What data should administrators demand 
from their staffs in order to promote a critical attitude on the part of 
those making selections? 

Inherent in each of the foregoing contrasts are other significant 
differences relating to the personnel concerned. The selecting agency 
may be limited to the principal and his teachers or may include the 
central staff. It may involve only one examiner or many examiners 
having different training. It may comprise an unselected or a care- 
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fully selected personnel. Likewise, the attitudes of the selecting per- 
sonnel differ radically. Some school officials give careful considera- 
tion to teaching problems, and others completely disregard them. 
Some administrators critically challenge recommendations, and 
others uncritically adopt them. In brief, the foregoing contrasts re- 
flect fundamental differences in the professional training, attitudes, 
and insight of the personnel delegated with the responsibility of 
selecting books. 

In addition to the contrasts indicated, the general methods em- 
ployed in selecting books vary widely. Some procedures include only 
one or two steps; others include several, such as taking an inventory 
of books on hand, discussing specific needs for materials, preparing 
written evaluations of sample copies, and summarizing statistical 
data concerning the books. Some procedures fail to employ any defi- 
nite standards of evaluation, and others indicate that score cards are 
worked out and applied. The procedures also involve various meth- 
ods of evaluation, such as making classroom trial of books, formulat- 
ing guiding principles, securing evaluations from experts in the field, 
or tabulating the amount of material relating to curriculum units. In 
some procedures final choices are made by voting, in others by fol- 
lowing the results of score-card ratings, and in still others by agree- 
ment reached in discussion. Since the standards and methods used 
affect the validity of the decision, a critical and statistical analysis of 
these methods will be made in a later article. 
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ART A BROAD EDUCATIONAL SUBJECT 


Art, unlike other subjects of the school, presents several aspects to 
the curriculum-maker and the teacher. Several quite different bodies 
of material make up the total of what is commonly known as art 
education. 

Ever since the introduction of art into the public schools in 1821, 
controversy has existed with regard to the values of curriculum ma- 
terial of one type or another. An enormous quantity of literature has 
been published about art in all its forms. Various systems of art edu- 
cation have been promulgated, which later have been abandoned and 
forgotten. 

Advocates of special theories seldom see the problem as a whole. 
They are interested primarily in promoting some specific phase of 
the curriculum that has proved especially effective in the scheme of 
instruction which they are using. The introduction of special the- 
ories of art-teaching has aided greatly in expanding the possibilities 
of the subject. New theories are necessary if art is to keep pace with 
changing school needs. However, lack of agreement in regard to 
fundamentals has tended to confuse the general educator in making 
an effective appraisal of the co-ordinate values of this field of edu- 
cation. 

At the present time difference of opinion exists concerning the 
contribution which art can make to the elementary-school program. 
On the one hand, there is the advocate who believes that develop- 
ment of “free, creative expression” is the major consideration. On 
the other hand, there is the advocate who believes art to be an edu- 
cational subject furnishing valuable content material for effective 
understanding and participation in the activities of social life. 
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Both of these theorists are right except in the contention that only 
one of the approaches to the subject is essential in meeting present 
educational objectives. 

All art educators believe in creative expression. Art itself is dis- 
tinguished by its creative and expressional factors. However, the 
modern school is concerned with the problem of pupil adjustment to 
various aspects of social life of immediate and vital import. Free, 
creative expression comprises only one part of the rich and varied 
contacts which art contributes to the expanding life-experiences of 
the child. 

Art is a broad educational subject which makes vital bequests to 
the necessities and the graces of living. In this sense it is both a prac- 
tical and a cultural subject. Insofar as art furnishes teaching proce- 
dures which function as a way of living, it is a practical subject. The 
cultural implication of art appears in modes of teaching which result 
in finer tastes and an enriched background for living. 

Art is both a learning and a doing subject. Creative expression 
and the productive and manipulative activities of art furnish experi- 
ences which contribute in significant ways to specific classroom at- 
tainment. Systematic instruction is necessary, however, to supply 
educational guidance for pupil behavior in reacting to a great variety 
of activities required of citizens. In many of these activities knowl- 
edge of art is a prerequisite for successful participation. Learning 
techniques are required which will carry over from classroom experi- 
ences to life-situations of many kinds. The aim is to put into the 
curriculum contributions that will aid pupils in their reaction to the 
world in which they live. 

A simple approach to the problem is to consider the topic from the 
standpoint of the pupil. It becomes necessary to study children and 
to analyze their educational adjustment rather than to center atten- 
tion exclusively on subject matter. What does art as a phase of 
school life do to the child? If art as taught in the school produces 
an individual who is different from the person who has not con- 
tacted the subject, then certain claims can be made with regard 
to its value as an activity of the school. The following questions 
bring into focus types of art education which students of the subject 
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are expounding in a way that promises progressive education 
through the study of art. 

1. What knowledge can be given to the pupils which will create 
new attitudes toward life and which will function practically in 

meeting life-needs? 
2. What interests and appreciations can be developed in the pupil 
which will enable him to enjoy life more fully? 

3. What creative habits and skills can be acquired by the pupil 
which will aid in his expressional and productional abilities? 

These questions suggest that the educational contributions of art 
may be divided into three broad phases which furnish the key to a 
complete and well-balanced presentation of the subject, namely, the 
functional experience, the appreciational experience, and the cre- 
ative experience. 


THE FUNCTIONAL EXPERIENCE 


In a consideration of the value of any subject the most important 
point is what changes of behavior in pupils are established through 
the activities and experiences centering in the subject. Changes in 
behavior result from the acquisition of fundamental knowledge and 
from the development of attitudes toward life. Proper training in art 
furnishes one way of acquainting children with the world of which 
they are a part. It should give them a means of interpreting aspects 
of this world and a more effective way of reacting to their environ- 
ment. In this respect art education is a functional subject. 

Every teacher is aware of the difference between functional 
knowledge and mere facts. When knowledge functions, it becomes 
a valuable tool in pupil adjustment and attainment. The acquiring 
of facts is not the same as the acquiring of knowledge. Factual learn- 
ing belongs with the formal discipline and the memorizing-reciting 
techniques which were outmoded during the past generation. The 
acquiring of knowledge of art concepts and of how to use them in 
meeting classroom and life-needs opens an entirely new field of art 
education. 

The subject of art is filled with basic concepts, or fundamental 
understandings, which, if communicated to the child, will supply 
knowledge of inestimable value in the reconstruction of experience 
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to meet new needs. Even young children are frequently called on to 
make choices involving art considerations. As children grow older, 
ability to discriminate and exercise choice grows more and more 
important. 

Good taste instantly separates individuals into two classes: those 
who understand and effectively utilize discriminating judgment in a 
great variety of activities required of citizens and those who have no 
standard for good taste and who almost invariably proclaim to the 
world their lack of discriminating judgment when choices are re- 
quired. Strangely enough, some artists are to be found in the second 
class, and for the reason that they have learned the technical proc- 
esses of art but have not acquired the fundamental knowledge of 
art and the ability to use that knowledge in meeting practical life- 
needs. 

During the last decade the schools have become increasingly con- 
cerned with the learning factor, as well as with the doing factor, of 
art. This change in emphasis does not imply any less doing; it mere- 
ly means the supplementing of the doing with appropriate learning 
situations, with which the field of art is uniquely endowed. A defi- 
nite problem-solving technique which enables pupils to understand 
beauty and to exercise good taste has been introduced both in school 
projects and in activities related to life-needs. 

This phase of the art program aims to establish standards of 
aesthetic thinking, which will enable the child to choose with confi- 
dence between the good and the inferior. Thus, visual and aesthetic 
faculties are developed in the child early in life. The cultivation of 
these faculties will have as its natural and inevitable result the ap- 
preciation and production of beauty. 


THE APPRECIATIONAL EXPERIENCE 


In recent years appreciation has become an important part of the 
teaching of art. This phase of the subject is often called “aesthetic 
education.” 

The appreciational experience is closely allied with the learning 
factor of art education. The child is taught the language of art or of 
beauty. He is taught to interpret this language just as he is taught to 
interpret any language. He is led to observe and to enjoy expressions 
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of beauty, both natural beauty and beauty in the arts. Observation, 
like any other ability, can be greatly increased by proper training 
and experience. Here the schools are concerned, not with promoting 
mere curiosity, but with teaching children to observe constructively 
with reference to various effects and their causes. In this field of art- 
teaching the aim is to throw open a door on a world of infinite beauty 
and to give to the child a tool which will enable him to penetrate and 
explore many delightful aspects of life. The aim is to endow the 
child with new attitudes toward life, to arouse new interests, and to 
establish new appreciations. 

Aesthetic education introduces the pupil to an ever-widening ex- 
perience in the discovery and the enjoyment of beauty. This experi- 
ence will not stop with the school years; it will accompany the indi- 
vidual throughout his entire life as a source of pleasure and satisfac- 
tion in practical affairs as well as in leisure-time activities. The 
child’s enjoyment of life is increased by giving him an aesthetic view 
of the world and by supplementing and enriching his intellectual and 
ethical attainments. 

THE CREATIVE EXPERIENCE 

The doing factor of art education deals with the “joyous adven- 
ture of creative expression,” without which no individual can ac- 
quire the full measure of satisfaction in life. In the early history of 
the teaching of art, the doing of the art was the all-inclusive objec- 
tive, but it was a very different kind of doing from the interrelated 
activities of the present-day educational program. The manipula- 
tive and productive activities of art are more important today than 
in any period of art-training. They enrich and expand the knowing 
and the appreciating aspects. Likewise, knowledge and appreciation 
of art and art quality contribute to and vitalize the doing of the arts. 
The aim is to produce in the child, as prerequisites to all art experi- 
ences, the art-understanding and the art-loving faculties. 

With these faculties established, the child is able to enter into cre- 
ative activities with an intelligent background and correct habits of 
thinking and doing in art expression. He has an essential foundation 
that will guide him in producing works of art, and, at the same time, 
he has good judgment or good taste, which is one of the highest at- 
tainments of culture in modern society in which he lives. 
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Spontaneous self-expression in art has been publicized extensively 
in connection with primary-grade work. However, educators have 
noted a marked retardation in self-expression in the upper grades of 
the school. Experience with large groups of children has shown that 
this desirable faculty continues to develop in older pupils in direct 
ratio to their ability to understand and apply with intelligence the 
fundamental concepts of art. 

The practice of art may be introduced through drawing, painting, 
design, color, modeling, lettering, poster-making, ands constructive 
and expressional activities of many kinds. Knowledge of fundamen- 
tal concepts in these fields is not a hindrance but a functional guide 
to the spontaneous, creative activities of children. 


A BALANCED APPROACH TO THE ART EXPERIENCE 


Increasing emphasis on the social objective of education brings 
into new prominence the contribution which art may make toward 
the program of the elementary school. Recent development in the 
curriculum has done much to afford pupils an outlet for creative ex- 
pression in the arts. Wonderful opportunity exists at the present 
time, through the correlation of art with socialized programs, to de- 
velop knowledge and appreciational faculties which will contribute 
to the broadening life-experiences of boys and girls. 

Figure 1 indicates the possibility of organizing a balanced ap- 
proach to art in harmony with the needs of the modern school. The 
functional objective of art furnishes a sound foundation upon which 
creative and appreciational experiences may be built. It supplies a 
base or core of fundamental content material having infinite possi- 
bilities for incorporation into various programs of the school. 

A balanced approach to art results in the development of practical 
and usable knowledge, the creation of new attitudes toward life, and 
the acquiring of enjoyable interests and appreciations as well as use- 
ful habits and skills. It aims toward the all-round educational ad- 
justment of the child in meeting life-needs and helps him to enjoy 
more fully the world of which he is a part. Since it begins with the 
basic essentials, there is no lost ground nor unnecessary repetition in 
expanding art work to meet the requirements of any type of curricu- 
lum organization. 
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However, the comment should be made that the mere stating of a 
functional theory and of the desired objectives for art-teaching will 
accomplish no results whatever. It becomes necessary for art educa- 
tors and art teachers to make a careful study of the field of concepts, 
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Fic. 1.—The functional experience of art education serves as a key for the adapta- 
tion of the subject to modern school needs. 


as has been done in the sciences and other subjects. With the estab- 
lishment of fundamental concepts appropriate for introduction into 
the different grades, constructive art-teaching will result. 

In many schools of the country functional art programs are being 
introduced in the primary grades. In successive grades the program 
presents a balanced functioning of the art experience suited to the 
advancing educational attainment of the pupils. 
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The following comment pertaining to the training of art teachers 
is significant. It emphasizes the need for a new point of view in eval- 
uating the contribution of art as a subject of the modern school. 


The new school stands for interactive growth between the child and sur- 
rounding life. It consequently demands that art for its boys and girls be more 
than an accomplishment, more than motor overflow, mere response to direc- 
tions, or illustration of the subject matter of other classes. It calls urgently for 
art both as a personally enriching experience and as a means of active contact 
with the developing social fabric. But art as a vitalizing force within the indi- 
vidual cannot be separated from art as a link with society, for fullest personal 
development comes only through articulation with the environment..... 
If the new school really wants art to bring functioning development, it must seek 
such ways of weaving the staunch and glamorous threads of art into the fabric 
of school life as will intensify and better living..... 

Direct experience alone can prove how surely are joyous, functioning per- 
sonalities built by creating in terms of the surrounding life. Once our children 
find themselves the companions of teachers with a creative concern about liv- 
ing, we need have no qualms as to the ways in which they will set to work bet- 
tering life. 


SUMMARY 


The subject of art is characterized by fundamental understandings 
which contribute to pupil attainment in meeting modern objectives 
of education. These fundamentals should become the key for mo- 
tivating the art experience whether it is introduced as a segregated 
subject or whether it becomes a part of the interrelated activities of 
the school. In either case art work is vitalized because it is based on 
essential considerations which will function through enriched class- 
room experiences and through increasing breadth and richness in the 
life-contacts of the pupil. 


1 Sibyl Browne, ‘‘Educating Teachers of Art for the New School,” Progressive Educa- 
tion, XI (March, 1934), 176-80. 
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EMOTIONAL FACTORS 


If the child is to develop emotionally, he must have every op- 
portunity to become a well-adjusted personality. In training the 
emotions of children, teachers are working with the most powerful 
influences in life. Everything that is done or experienced by the 
child affects his present and future emotional attitude. The school 
is an important factor in developing the adjusted, integrated child. 
The school needs to assume more with respect to the child’s intel- 
lectual development and give more attention to teaching him the 
art of happy and productive living. At the outset the child must 
have the “habit of success” in all his undertakings. If through its 
training the school gives the child the poise and the self-assurance 
that results from ability to accomplish the task set before him, he 
then learns to approach each task with confidence—an attitude 
which does much to aid accomplishment. This attitude of self- 
assurance will be secured by making certain of the complete readi- 
ness of the individual to take on any new learning. A readiness of 
interest gained through rich experiences and a readiness of psycho- 
logical and physiological factors before beginning the reading process 
will do much toward developing the integrated, emotionally ad- 
justed individual. 

Educators must face the fact that many of the so-called “problem 
children” would not become problems if teachers realized more fully 
the effect of school practices on the child. Behavior maladjustments 
and undesirable attitudes may arise because the child does not fit 
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into the schoo] program, and the reason he does not fit into the 
school program may be that he is not psychologically nor physio- 
logically ready to take up the work. A child often develops an- 
tagonism toward teachers, subjects, books, and toward the whole 
school situation because of one irritating or hampering factor. This 
antagonism prevents the child from taking interest in his work and 
accomplishing the tasks set for him, and it may lead to undesirable 
forms of adjustment. He soon becomes a marked individual, and his 
school and social progress and adjustment are interfered with in a 
way that no amount of later work can undo. In adult life these un- 
adjusted children become the unadjusted citizens. For the good of 
the child and of the group, it behooves the school to work for the 
development of all psychological and physiological factors of each 
child. 
PHYSIOLOGICAL FACTORS 

Vision.—Much of the current literature on the subject of reading 
readiness points to vision as the important physiological factor. It is 
said that the American people are a spectacle-wearing people because 
they are pushed into reading at an early age. The facts give some 
justification for this statement. 

Investigation of the vision of school children began some years 
ago, but it is only recently that a movement has been started to 
make this work usable in determining reading readiness. Dr. F. 
Park Lewis, in a paper delivered in 1913 before the Fourth Inter- 
national Congress on School Hygiene at Buffalo, stated: 

It is an accepted fact recognized by ophthalmologists everywhere that 
changes occur in the eyes of children during the period of their school life, of 
which the most prominent symptom is a steadily progressive development of 
nearsight..... Its beginnings are, primarily, at least due to congenital astig- 
matism and the consequent strain upon the accommodation of the eye in the 
effort to see. Its development is still further encouraged by the hours of con- 
stant daily application in reading and writing at that period in life when the 
tissues are plastic and easily molded [1: 6-7]. 


A report from the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science gives the following: 
t The figures in parentheses refer to the bibliography in Charles A. Smith and 


Myrtle R. Jensen, “Educational, Psychological, and Physiological Factors in Reading 
Readiness. I,’”’ Elementary School Journal, XXXVI (April, 1936), 583-04. 
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At the age when school begins, the visual apparatus is still immature. The 
orbits, the eyes themselves, and the muscles and nerves which move them have 
still to increase considerably in size. The various brain structures concerned in 
vision have not only to grow but to become more complex. The intricate co- 
ordinating mechanism which later will enable the eyes, brain, and hand to work 
together with minute precision is awaiting development by training 
short, the whole visual apparatus is still unfinished and is therefore more liable 
than at a later age to injury by overuse At what age should children be- 
gin to read from books? From the hygienic point of view the later, the better, 
and there is reason to believe that little, if anything, is lost educationally by 
postponing the use of books in school until the age of seven at earliest [1: 26-27]. 


Dr. James Kerr, consulting medical officer of the London County 
Council, says with relation to the physical and educational issues: 


By about seven years old [the eye] has reached within 3 per cent of its full 
weight 

It is not only the prolonged use of the eyes on near and small objects but 
also their continued use in defective light which is one of the chief defects in 
modern education The importance of letters before the age of seven is 
exaggerated by teachers It would be better if they were not permitted 
to be read or written in school before this age [23: 469, 512, 553]. 


On the same problem Inskeep says: 


The child enters the kindergarten at five with imperfectly developed eyes, 
“eyes in the making.” At six he begins to read with eyes still imperfectly de- 
veloped [Reading] requires that the eyes be focused on letters that are 
smaller than anything probably the child has ever looked at carefully and con- 
stantly before. Minute differences in these letters must be recognized instantly 
(as between m and u or 6 and d). The eye must run along a line with closest 
attention to detail, move from the end of one line rapidly to the beginning of 
the next. It must always go in the same order and recognize “‘no”’ as “‘no” and 
not as “on.” The great wonder is that so few fall by the way [20: 219-21]. 


It has been repeatedly pointed out that myopia begins after the 
child enters school and increases as the child progresses from the 
lower to the upper grades. That the school is not alone responsible 
is shown by this quotation: 

Some fifty years ago Cohn pointed out that the amount of myopia increases 
from the lower grades to the upper grades, and it was assumed that the school 
work tended to produce near vision. Later studies, however, have shown that 
in the curve of development the eye passes from a farsighted state, through 
normal vision, and then tends in many cases to become myopic. A study of two 
thousand one-day-old babies showed farsightedness to be’the normal condition. 
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Marked myopic defects are found in many preschool children, uneducated 
peasants, and primitive races. The chief cause of myopia is the shape of the 
bone socket, which depends, as does any other such characteristic, upon heredity 
and growth [7: 438-39]. 


The school can be either an aid or a hindrance to growth possi- 
bilities. 

The earlier investigations of the vision of school children directed 
the attention of educators to environmental conditions with the re- 
sult that schoolroom conditions and equipment have been greatly 
improved in many sections. In many up-to-date districts the school 
buildings are well lighted, and all schools may have better-made 
books to suit the children of all levels. 

The young child is ignorant of the proper use of the eyes. The 
six-year-old child tilts his head to one side, bends close to the book, 
and, in general, tries to make adjustments to do the required task. 
Often no complaint is made if the strain of close work in the school- 
room results in periodically blurred pages, smarting and burning 
eyes, or pain in the eyes or head. These things are accepted as part 
of school life, but some adults are recognizing these danger signals 
and are setting about making improvements for the child’s benefit. 
These improvements will be preventives rather than cures. 

Selzer’s article in 1933 (33) and the Betts articles and Ready To 
Read Tests of 1934 and 1935 (2, 3) 4) 5) 6) give evidence of the 
present interest and discussion concerning physiological readiness to 
read. The vision of school children is at present tested by having 
pupils stand twenty feet from a Snellen chart and interpret what is 
seen with each eye independently. Betts claims to have devised 
tests which will detect defects of binocular (two-eyed) vision at read- 
ing distances of from three to sixteen inches: 

In co-operation with the medical department, tests have been developed for 
the detection of visual defects by the classroom teacher. ... . [These defects 
are] visual superimposition (fusion of two images into one), visual acuity (keen- 
ness of vision), eye-muscle imbalance (horizontal and vertical), stereopsis (depth 
perception), hyperopia (farsightedness), myopia (nearsightedness), astigma- 
tism, and eye regressions. All of these tests can be made with an inexpensive 
telebinocular (a modification of the stereoscope) with the exception of the tests 
for hyperopia, myopia, and astigmatism. Binocular (two-eyed) vision is neces- 
sary to pass them [3: ror]. 
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These tests should have value in the determination of reading 
readiness, but more experimental evidence to back them is needed. 
At any rate, such testing is a move in the right direction and will no 
doubt lead to experimentation and the setting of standards in the 
field of vision. 

Hearing.—Present-day findings indicate that the auditory mecha- 
nism is more immature at birth than is the visual mechanism. Hear- 
ing may not occupy so important a place in the perceptual world as 
does vision, but it takes in a larger portion of the environment. 
Hearing is closely related to language development and is of great 
value in building meanings of all sorts. Hence, hearing is also an im- 
portant factor in the reading process. Hearing is implicated not only 
in the words used but also in the intonations of voice and shades of 
emphasis. A mental test requiring knowledge of language and mean- 
ings also tests hearing to a certain degree. 

It would be well if every child entering Grade I or the grade where 
reading is to be taught could have an audiometer test which would 
isolate the various pitches and show the child’s ability to hear sounds 
of high and low frequency. Many of the high-frequency overtones 
are the phonetic sounds of some of the letters of the alphabet and 
therefore give many words their significance. Often the studies of 
difficulties in reading show the inability of retarded children to dis- 
criminate phonetic elements. 

Betts includes in his Ready To Read Tests auditory tests designed 
for the analysis of the pupil’s memory span, ability to discriminate 
between fused sounds and keenness of hearing. Betts says: 

Auditory imagery ... . is a third important factor in reading 
well-established fact that a test of acuity does not provide an adequate index 
of the child’s auditory capacities and abilities. Phonetic power (or the ability to 
fuse sounds into words), auditory discrimination (the ability to discriminate be- 
tween sounds), and auditory span (ability to repeat correctly a succession of 
sounds) contribute directly to reading ability in the primary grades [3: 102]. 


While the maturation of hearing is a factor to be considered in the 
reading process, the danger of impairing the structural hearing 
faculties is not so important as is the possibility of impairing the 
structural visual faculties by giving a child too early a start on the 
concentrated work of mastering reading skills. There are, however, 
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other dangers of a functional nature. The child who cannot under- 
stand all that goes on about him is likely to form the habit of inat- 
tention. The reading lessons, because of his immaturity, may be in 
the class of things that he cannot understand; therefore he soon 
learns to pay no attention to them. If he is to learn all that he can 
from his environment, he must be ready to receive all stimuli and 
respond to them. If he becomes inattentive, he will miss things that 
may be of value to him. Inattention to educational stimuli is not 
one of the things that children should learn at school. 

Motor co-ordination.—It is an established fact that refined co- 
ordinations are late in developing in the human being. “It is baby- 
hood that has made man what he is” (12: 307). It is not the business 
of the school, then, to try in any way to hasten this development, 
wherein lies the essence of future development and progress. Rather, 
it should be the business of the school to work in harmony with that 
development. In 1898 John Dewey wrote: 

Forcing children at a premature age to devote their entire attention to these 
refined and cramped adjustments has left behind it a sad record of injured 
nervous systems and of muscular disorders and distortions. While there are un- 
doubted exceptions, present physiological knowledge points to the age of about 


eight years as early enough for anything more than an incidental attention to 
visual and written language form [9: 320]. 


A year later Patrick published this statement. 


Reading and writing are subjects which do not belong to the early years of 
school life, but to a later period... .. [Reading, writing, and drawing] involve, 
in the first place, a high degree of motor specialization. ... . If we reverse this 
order [of muscular development—from the larger to the smaller muscles] and 
compel the child to hold his body, legs, and arms still, while he engages the deli- 
cate muscles of the eyes and fingers with minute written or printed symbols, we 
induce a nervous overtension, and incur the evils incident to all violation of 
natural order [30: 385]. 


Since the appearance of these two statements much has been 
done, especially in experimental centers, to adjust the school to the 
child’s needs. But what about the eighty or ninety minutes a day 
set as a standard for the first-grade reading allotment (31)? Does 
not this amount of time place too much restraint on the child for 
normal development? Can all teachers be depended on to break the 
period into properly spaced short intervals? The primary teacher 
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knows well that the typical group of first-grade children will be un- 
able to master the first-grade reading skills in less time. 

Consider such objectives as the following: “[To be able] to stand 
erect, hold book correctly and keep the place in the book with the 
thumb on the margin” (36: 49). Think of the self-control and fine 
motor co-ordination necessary to enable a child between six and 
seven years of age to read a first-grade story, or even a page, while 
maintaining these standards. For strain and endurance only adult 
military drill would compare with it. Some children are able to 
stand erect and hold the book correctly, but many have a hard time 
making adjustments. Can investigation determine the proper degree 
of development of motor co-ordination before the reading process 
should be begun? In the meantime, ‘‘All children are interested in 
things of sense. They should think through their hands. Their men- 
tal power should grow through creative activity, through experience 
rather than through books” (22: 466). 


MATURATION 


Maturation of the various psychological and physiological factors 


involved in the reading-readiness problem is of great importance. 
The normal child’s education should keep pace with the maturation 
of these factors. Chronological, mental, physical, and emotional 
growth should show high positive correlations. Generally such cor- 
relations are present, but educational achievement and emotional 
and structural development may not keep pace with chronological 
age nor even with one another. These discrepancies produce dis- 
harmonies of development which later account for many of the prob- 
lem children. 

Lack of harmonious development makes the reading-readiness 
problem even more complicated. If it is finally determined that 
reading should begin when the child has a mental age of six years 
and six months, the maturation of the other factors must then be 
given consideration. It may be quite possible that a child’s vision or 
muscular co-ordination is not matured to the extent that the child 
is ready to take on this refined, taxing work of reading. In fact, 
there are a number of considerations that probably are quite as im- 
portant as mental age. Such factors as general and special abilities 
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and the problem of general achievement should be recognized as of 
fundamental significance. The use of but a single index of reading 
readiness ignores the fact that the whole child goes to school and that 
such factors as wants, interests, and attitudes, which have biological 
foundations, are fully as important in determining reading readiness 
as the traditionally used indexes. 


SEX DIFFERENCES 


Sex differences in the maturation of the various factors is also a 
matter that should receive attention. Studies show that preschool 
girls tend to have slightly higher median or mean intelligence scores 
on the Kuhlmann-Binet, Stanford-Binet, Merrill-Palmer, and De- 
troit Kindergarten tests. In early years girls surpass boys in all 
aspects of speech and language development. Studies show that this 
superiority includes beginning to talk, size of vocabulary, length of 
response, comprehensibleness of response, use of parts of speech, 
sentence structure, functions of language, and discrimination of 
speech sounds (29: 329-73). Studies of motor development show 
that boys have more ability in tests requiring strength and larger 
co-ordinations and that girls have more ability in refined co-ordina- 
tions, such as buttoning clothes and steadiness in writing. No studies 
have been reported on sex differences in vision. 

Studies of school progress show that in school more boys than 
girls fail, get low marks, are retained and retarded, need remedial- 
reading instruction, and become problem children. All these find- 
ings emphasize the fact that the school functions less effectively for 
boys than for girls. There are doubtless many reasons for this failure, 
but reading readiness is one that should be taken into account. It 
must become the business of the school to meet better the needs of 
boys by taking into consideration the maturation of psychological 
and physiological factors involved in reading readiness (7, 8, 10, 11, 
14, 15) 1'7) 24, 25, 26, 20, 34) 35) 37). 


CONCLUSIONS AND EVALUATIONS 


1. The present educational approach to the reading-readiness 
problem is somewhat in opposition to scientific findings. Generally 
speaking, the school life of the child is beginning at an earlier age. 
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The tendency of schools is to provide those experiences and activities 
that will aid the child in his later school progress. Because of more 
and better books, better teachers, better techniques and methods, 
and higher standards of achievement, the child is made to feel the 
need of reading at an early age. Educators tend to place emphasis 
on area and depth of experience as the most-needed background for 
reading. 

2. Contributions from the fields of psychology and physiology 
show the necessity of taking into account many mental, physical, 
and emotional factors involved in reading readiness. These factors 
must be considered separately and in relation to each other as well. 
The educator must come to realize that a mental test measures only 
one phase of reading readiness and that all other factors must be con- 
sidered. There is a definite need for working out standards for each 
factor and combining these into usable form for educators. 

3. Further research must determine the best mental age for be- 
ginning the reading process when due consideration is given to indi- 
vidual differences in development of vision, hearing, speech, and lan- 
guage, in motor growth, and in motor co-ordination, as well as differ- 
ences in depth and area of experiences. 

4. The indications are that the school of the future will need to 
break away from its present régime and set up new curriculums and 
programs at the lower levels. Two problems must be considered in 
this program: (a) The school must make provision for teaching the 
child to read whenever it has been determined that he is ready to 
take on the process without injury to his mental, pliysical, and emo- 
tional makeup and when he shows the interest which should come 
from rich and varied experiences. The school must make certain 
that every child has sufficient opportunity to master the reading 
skills when he is ready and not allow him to advance from grade to 
grade without mastering these skills. (6) The school must make pro- 
vision at the first-grade level for new types of experiences and activi- 
ties which will make adequate provision for the mental, physical, 
and emotional growth of the child above the kindergarten. 

5. The new curriculum for the non-reading first grade must in- 
clude experiences that will promote present and future mental, 
physical, emotional, and social development: (a) firsthand experi- 
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4 ences that are varied, satisfying, and complete for present living 
and that give promise for future development; (0) experiences and 
activities that provide for developing powers of discrimination, 
judgment, self-reliance, self-control, etc.; (c) experiences and activi- 
ties that provide for understanding natural environment through 
firsthand contacts with living creatures, plant life, and nature in 
general; (d) experiences and activities that provide for understand- 
ing the man-made environment through firsthand contacts with 
community possibilities; (e) experiences and activities that open up 
interests in music, literature, and art; (f) experiences and activities 
that provide for free, spontaneous speech and language development 
‘ under guidance and direction; (g) experiences and activities that pro- 
vide for social development through actively living, playing, and 
working together; (#) experiences and activities that provide for 
free, unhampered physical development under guidance and direc- 
tion; (2) experiences that provide for the habit of being happy; and 
(j) experiences that provide for the habit of successful accomplish- 
ment at higher and higher levels of attainment. 
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ON EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


GERTRUDE HILDRETH 
Lincoln School of Teachers College, Columbia University 


ELISE H. MARTENS 
United States Office of Education 


The references in the following bibliography from the literature on 
exceptional children are classified as follows: publications concerned 
with (1) subnormal and backward children, (2) behavior and prob- 
lem cases, (3) superior and gifted children, (4) the blind and partially 
seeing, (5) crippled children, (6) deaf and hard-of-hearing children, 
(7) delicate children, (8) speech defectives, and (g) general refer- 
ences. The references in the first three of these classifications were 
compiled and annotated by Dr. Hildreth; those in the fourth to the 
eighth classifications, inclusive, by Dr. Martens. Each of the two 
compilers supplied general references. 


SUBNORMAL AND BACKWARD CHILDREN! 
214. ADLERBLUM, YETTA. “A Demonstration Class for Dull Children,” Edu- 
cational Method, XIV (October, 1934), 23-30. 
Mentally retarded children of elementary-school age from ungraded classes in 
New York City were organized into a demonstration class for Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Methods of selecting the childreu and the program for 
training are described in detail. 


215. BERRY, CHARLES Scott. “Helping the Mentally Retarded Child,” Na- 

tion’s Schools, XIII (May, 1934), 27-32. 
Provisions for mentally retarded children, who constitute 2 per cent of all chil- 
dren enrolled in the public schools, include special classes, modified special 
classes, and individual programs. The latter two provisions are most suitable 
for small towns and rural districts. 

216. BRADWAY, KATHERINE P. “Paternal Occupational Intelligence and Men- 
tal Deficiency,” Journal of Applied Psychology, XIX (October, 1935), 
527-42. 

t See also Item 368 in the list of selected references appearing in the May, 1935, num- 
ber and Item 366 in the May, 1936, number of the School Review. 
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The Minnesota Occupational Scale was used in classifying the occupations of 
the fathers of 439 feeble-minded children in the New Jersey Training School for 
Backward Children, at Vineland. A negative correlation was found between 
intelligence quotient and paternal occupational status. 


BupLonc, Bernice. “Meeting the Needs of the Underprivileged Girl,” 
Practical Home Economics, XIII (September, 1935), 251-52. 


A home-economics program offered in junior high school was developed to meet 
the needs of girls for whom the traditional academic program is unsuited. 


Burt, Cyriz. The Subnormal Mind. London: Oxford University Press, 
1935. Pp. viiit+368. 
Includes descriptions of mentally deficient, backward, delinquent, and neurotic 
cases and gives recommendations for educational treatment. 


FRANDSEN, ARDEN N. “Mechanical Ability of Morons,” Journal of Ap- 
plied Psychology, XIX (August, 1935), 371-78. 
The Minnesota Mechanical Assembly Test was used for the classification of 
feeble-minded boys in an institution for defectives. The hundred moron boys 
tested were inferior in mechanical ability as a group. Above a certain mental 
level there was little correlation between mechanical ability and intelligence. 


HEGGE, THORLEIF G. “Results of Remedial Reading at the Middle Moron 
Level: A Case Study,” Journal of Juvenile Research, XIX (July, 1935), 
128-34. 

A case study of a boy of low-grade foreign background and of moron intelligence 
level. Three years’ intensive work was carried on with special attention to 
reading. 

KELLy, ELIZABETH M. “The Improvement of Reading in Special Classes 
for Mentally Retarded Children,” Training School Bulletin, XXXI 
(February, 1935), 186-91. 

Achievement tests revealed that there were many non-readers among six- 
teen hundred subnormal school-age children. The lower the mental age, the 
higher the percentage of non-reading. 


LANDELL, CATHERINE. “Why Ignore the Problem of the Subnormal 
Child?” American School Board Journal, XCI (August, 1935), 24-25. 


A plea for better educational provision for subnormal children in the public 
schools. Special classes are recommended. 


LONGWELL, S. GERALDINE. “Influence of Muscle Training on Birth- 
injured Mentally Deficient Children,” Pedagogical Seminary and Jour- 
nal of Genetic Psychology, XLVI (June, 1935), 349-70. 

At the New Jersey Training School for Backward Children, Vineland, New 
Jersey, ten mentally deficient children receiving therapy for motor handicaps 
due to birth injury were compared with ten control cases not treated. At the 
end of the training period the treated group gained 25 per cent in motor con- 
trol; the non-treated, 15 per cent. 
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. McEtwee, Epna WI ts. ‘The Constructive Ability of 150 Subnormal 
Children,” Journal of Juvenile Research, XTX (January, 1935), 25-26. 
A jigsaw puzzle was used in comparing the constructive ability of retarded 
children of varying chronological ages but of the same mental levels. Success 
increased with chronological age. 


5: PENNSYLVANIA STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. Organiza- 
tion and Administration of Special Education Classes for the Orthogenic 
Backward. Department of Public Instruction Bulletin 85. Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania: State Department of Public Instruction, 1935. Pp. 92. 
The principles basic to special-class organization, administration, and instruc- 
tion for atypical and retarded children are formulated for the guidance of 
teachers and administrators of special classes in Pennsylvania. 


. SEARS, RICHARD. “Characteristics and Trainability of a Case of Special 
Reading Disability at the Moron Level,” Journal of Juvenile Research, 
XIX (July, 1935), 135-45. 

A report on a moron boy with special reading disability. The results of the 
special training are evaluated, and limits of trainability in reading are suggested. 

. STEWART, RutH Axrorp. “Dedicated to the Low I.Q.,” English Journal, 
XXIV (March, 1935), 204-7. 

An experiment in modifying the first-term English course for a class of boys 
with low intelligence quotients in a high school in Newark, New Jersey. 

. WALKER, Marcaret M. A Study of High School Failurcs. Philadelphia: 
Temple University, 1935. Pp. x+114. 

Forty-four per cent of a group of pupils who failed in high-school subjects 
were below normal in intelligence, whereas 11 per cent of a non-failure control 
group were below average. Other differences and similarities in the groups are 
summarized. Conclusions from other studies on the same topic are included. 

. Witper, H. Hunter, and STOWELL, GERALDINE. “Instruction in Band 
Music to Mentally Deficient Children,” Proceedings and Addresses of 
the Fifty-ninth Annual Session of the American Association on Mental 
Deficiency, 1935, pp. 415-22. 

Mentally deficient children to be given instruction in band music were selected 
by means of adaptability tests. Instruction was adapted to the players, who 
had a median intelligence quotient of 57. 


BEHAVIOR AND PROBLEM CASES 


230. ATWoop, BARTLETT S., and SHIDELER, E. H. “Social Participation and 
Juvenile Delinquency,” Sociology and Social Research, XVIII (May- 
June, 1934), 436-41. . 
A study undertaken to determine the degree of previous social participation in 
a group of one hundred delinquent boys. 
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231. BAKER, Harry J., and TRAPHAGEN, VirGINIA. The Diagnosis and Treat- 
ment of Behavior-Problem Children. New York: Macmillan Co., 1935. 
Pp. xiv+394. 
Makes a plea for attention to behavior problems among children, with special 
emphasis on milder forms of problem behavior. Types of behavior problems 
are listed, and methods of treatment are outlined. 


. Bett, Marjoriz. “The Care of Delinquent Children in Tulsa, Oklahoma: 
Report of a Survey.” New York: National Probation Association, 1934. 
Pp. 50 (mimeographed). 
A survey of provisions for delinquent children in Tulsa undertaken for the 
purpose of bringing about reorganization for more satisfactory handling of 
cases of juvenile delinquency. 


. Davipson, Marion. “The Relationship of Adjustment Status of Child 

Guidance Clinic Cases to Age, Mental Capacity, and School Placement,” 
Journal of Juvenile Research, XTX (July, 1935), 160-70. 
Problem children who showed the best response to guidance undertaken by the 
California Bureau of Juvenile Research were those below fifteen years of age, 
those of normal or superior intelligence, and those with school placement below 
Grade VII but in harmony with mental age. 


. The Delinquent Child and the Institution. Division Publication No. 1. 
Albany, New York: State of New York Division of Administration of 
State Institutions, 1935. Pp. 76. 

A pamphlet comprised of reports made at a conference on work with delinquent 
children in New York State institutions. A bibliography on the general topic 
is appended. 


5. DurEA, Mervin A. “A Survey of the Extent and Nature of Offenses Com- 

mitted by Delinquent Boys,” Journal of Juvenile Research, XTX (April, 
1935), 62-74. 
An analysis of 1,148 offenses committed by 368 boys in an institution for juve- 
nile delinquents. The most common offenses were stealing, incorrigibility, 
burglary, truancy, and larceny. A negative correlation was found between 
seriousness of offense and incidence. 


. Durga, Mervin A. “Mental and Social Maturity in Relation to Certain 
Indicators of the Degree of Juvenile Delinquency,” Child Devlopment, 
VI (June, 1935), 154-60. 


A study of the relation between delinquency and mental and social maturity 
in a group of 365 delinquent white boys committed to a boy’s industrial school. 
The mean intelligence quotient of the group was 86.8. Results from a develop- 
mental age scale showed the group to be less socially than mentally retarded. 
The degree of mental and social maturity bore little relation to the degree of 
delinquency. 
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. Facts about Juvenile Delinquency—Its Prevention and Treatment. Bureau 
Publication No. 215. Washington: United States Children’s Bureau, 
1935 (revised). Pp. vi+44. 

The topics treated include the nature and the extent of juvenile delinquency, 
preventive programs, treatment of delinquency cases in the community by 
agencies and institutions. 


. FENTON, NoRMAN, and OTHERS. The Delinquent Boy and the Correctional 
School. Claremont, California: Claremont Colleges Guidance Center, 
1935. Pp. 182. 

A description of the Whittier State School for delinquent boys. Includes a his- 
tory of the development of the school, a statistical analysis of characteristics 
of four hundred boys, and a discussion of academic and vocational education 
problems in a correctional institution. 


39. FoREMAN, Paut B. “The Administration of Juvenile Male Delinquency 


Cases in the Courts of Oregon,” Journal of Juvenile Research, XIX 
(July, 1935), 121-27. 

In thirty-four of thirty-six counties in Oregon local responsibility for adminis- 
tration of juvenile male delinquency cases rests with the county judge. Implica- 
tions of this fact are discussed. 


. HEALY, WILLIAM; BRONNER, AUGUSTA F.; and SHIMBERG, Myra E. “The 
Close of Another Chapter in Criminology,” Mental Hygiene, XIX 
(April, 1935), 208-22. 

A study similar to that reported by the Gluecks in One Thousand Juvenile 
Delinquents (Item 194 in the list of selected references appearing in the May, 
1935, Elementary School Journal) was undertaken by the Judge Baker Guidance 
Center. Most of the findings of the Glueck report were corroborated. 


. Hitt, Georce E. ‘Vocational Experience and Interests of Delinquent 
3oys,” Journal of Juvenile Research, X1X (January, 1935), 27-32. 


More than half of fifteen hundred young male offenders sentenced to a reforma- 
tory had started to work while they were still of school age. The author stresses 
the need for more and better vocational guidance in schools. 


. Keocu, Cornerta R. “A Study of Runaways at a State Correctional 
School for Boys,” Journal of Juvenile Research, XTX (April, 1935), 45- 
6. : 

Runaway boys at Whittier State School of California differ but little as a group 
from a control group representing the general population of the school. The 
two groups were similar in intelligence quotient, age, race, parental occupation, 
and distance of home from school. 


. KiRKPATRICK, Mitton E., and LopGr, TownsENp. “Some Factors in 
Truancy,” Mental Hygiene, XIX (October, 1935), 610-18. 

As a result of studying 2,381 truancy cases, the conclusion is reached that 
nearly all confirmed truants were misfits in school; that it is futile for the 
juvenile court to deal constructively with the problem until the school cur- 
riculum and promotion standards are modified. 
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244. LANE, Howarp A., and Witty, Paut A. “The Mental Ability of De- 
linquent Boys,” Journal of Juvenile Research, XTX (January, 1935), 
I-12. 
Delinquency and low mental status as measured by tests tend to be related. 
However, in a population of 699 delinquent boys the mental rating was no 
lower than that for non-delinquents from the same racial and environmental 
groups. Other data relate to mental-test comparisons of recidivists and non- 
recidivists, broken versus unbroken homes. 


. LopGEN, GeorGE E., and ALPER, BENEpIctT S. ‘Survey of Juvenile Proba- 

tion in 65 Counties of Pennsylvania,” Journal of Criminal Law and 
Criminology, XXVI (November, 1935), 538-55. 
Describes procedures in the juvenile courts and probation departments of 
Pennsylvania. The report covers personnel, procedure in bringing a child to 
court, detention, hearing, investigation, supervision, records and forms, meth- 
ods of holding a child for court, and court hearings. 


. Lotz, Epna Rickey. “Emotional Status of the Parents of Problem and 

Psychopathic Children,” School and Society, XLII (August 17, 1935)» 
239-40. 
A report is given of 112 intellectually and physically normal children who 
showed behavior and personality maladjustment. Parents of 62 of the chil- 
dren regarded as unstable were themselves markedly maladjusted. The author 
attributed 47 of 48 psychopathic cases to defective heredity. 


. Oas, ReEynotD G. “A Study of Juvenile Delinquency in Van Buren 
County, Michigan,” Educational News Bulletin, V (June, 1935), 2-7. 
Kalamazoo, Michigan: Western State Teachers College. 

A delinquency survey in a Michigan county based on detailed case histories of 
_ 130 juvenile delinquents appearing in the juvenile courts between 1924 and 
1934. 

. Pecx, Letcu. “Teachers’ Report of the Problems of Unadjusted School 
Children,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XXVI (February, 1935), 
123-38. 

Each of 175 teachers contributed a case study of a maladjusted pupil and stated 
the problems which caused the child to be considered maladjusted. Among 698 
problems reported, 53 per cent were listed as undesirable personality. 


. PorTENIER, LILLIAN G. “The ‘Problem Child’ at the Preschool Level,’ 
Journal of Applied Psychology, XTX (February, 1935), 93-100. 
Potential problem children at the preschool level were diagnosed by observa- 


tion, rating, testing, and other means. Results of two projects utilizing the 
newer observation techniques are evaluated. 


. SELDON, HENRY D., Jr. “Problems in the Statistical Study of Juvenile 
Delinquency,” Metron, XII (1934), 201-23. 
Data on 6,903 male juvenile delinquents in Cleveland, Ohio, for the years 1928- 
31, inclusive, were statistically treated to determine the degree of association 
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between delinquent tendencies and certain background factors, economic 
status, family and social disorganization, nationality, size of family, and recidi- 
vism. 

251. SMITH, END SEveRY. A Study of Twenty-five Adolescent Unmarried 

Mothers in New York City. New York: Salvation Army Women’s Home 
and Hospital (314 East Fifteenth Street), 1935. Pp. 98. 
Data relating to the homes, companions, recreations, and personal traits were 
obtained for a group of adolescent unmarried mothers and compared with 
similar data for a control group of one hundred Girl Reserves. The implica- 
tions of the findings for education are given, and the literature on the subject 
of the report is summarized. 


252. STULLKEN, Epwarp H. “How the Montefiore School Prevents Crime,” 

Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, XXVI (July, 1935), 228-34. 
A description of the services in the Montefiore School, a special school connect- 
ed with the public-school system of Chicago, and an evaluation of some of the 
results so far obtained. Progress of pupils on return to regular classes and con- 
duct subsequent to enrolment in the school are considered. 


253. YOUNG, ERLE Fiske. “The Co-ordinating Council Plan in Los Angeles 
County,” Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, XXVI (May, 1935), 
34-40. 
Description of a co-ordinating council for dealing with juvenile delinquency 
organized in Los Angeles County to unite the many varied agencies handling 
delinquency problems. 


SUPERIOR AND GIFTED CHILDREN 


254. DELA MARE, WALTER JOHN. Early One Morning in the Spring. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1935. Pp. xx+606. 
A book chiefly about children who were prodigies in youth or who became fa 
mous as adults. Included are biographical data, pictures, and excerpts from 
the children’s diaries and early writings. 


255. Hotitincwortu, Leta S. ‘The Comparative Beauty of the Faces of High- 
ly Intelligent Adolescents,” Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, XLVII (December, 1935), 268-81. 

Photographs of forty gifted and twenty average adolescents from the same 
population were rated for beauty of face by ten judges. The faces of the highly 
intelligent were judged more beautiful than those of the ordinary group. 


256. Lamson, Epna E. “High School Achievement of Fifty-six Gifted C .il- 
dren,” Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, XLVII 
(September, 1935), 233-38. 


A group of children who attended public-school classes for gifted children 
organized in 1922 maintained a record in scholastic achievement significantly 
superior to that of a control group. 
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257. LINCOLN, Epwarp A. “The Stanford Binet I.Q. Changes of Superior 


Children,” School and Society, XLI (April 13, 1935), 519-20. 


Supplements the author’s preliminary study (in Journal of Experimental Educa- 
tion, I [March, 1933], 287-92) of Stanford-Binet intelligence-quotient changes 
of superior children. Results of the present study indicate that mean and 
median intelligence quotients for the boys are slightly higher on the final than 
on the first test. The mean for the girls showed a five-point drop, the median 
a four-point drop, but the group as a whole remained in the superior classifica- 
tion. 


258. LincoLn, Epwarp A. “A Study of Changes in the Intelligence Quotients 


of Superior Children,” Journal of Educational Research, XXX (Decem- 
ber, 1935), 272-75. 

Additional data relating to changes in the Stanford-Binet intelligence quo- 
tients of gifted children are reported in this paper. Over a period of five or 
more years there is more loss than gain. 


259. Merry, FrieDA K1EFER. “Summer Classes for Gifted Children,” Educa- 


tional Method, XIV (April, 1935), 388-90. 
A description of a summer class for a group of gifted children, showing how 
these classes can develop as part of the regular school system. 


260. Myers, GARRY CLEVELAND. “The Social Problem of the Gifted Child,’ 


Journal of Exceptional Children, II (October, 1935), 39-43. 

The author believes that the best all-round development of the gifted child 
results when he works at school at his own rate but in a regular class of normal 
children. 


261. Witty, Paut A. “The Relative Frequency of Gifted Boys and Girls in 








the Secondary School,” Educational Administration and Supervision, XX 
(November, 1934), 606-12. 

Data for more than twenty-seven thousand boys and girls in Grades [IX-XII 
do not indicate that at the high-school level the proportion of gifted boys is 
much greater than the proportion of gifted girls nor support the hypothesis of 
disproportionate male variability at the high-school level. 


BLIND AND PARTIALLY SEEING CHILDREN 


262. FRENCH, R.S. “Some Fundamental Considerations in the Reconstruction 


of the Educational Program of a Residential School for the Blind,” 
Teachers Forum for Instructors of Blind Children, VIII (November, 
1935), 37-39: 

Presents an outline of requirements, regarded as ideal by the author, for the 
“educated man” whether he be blind or seeing. School programs should be 
built on these fundamentals, on the basis of which education may lead toward 
fulness of living rather than to the attainment of material things. 
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263. Hayes, SAMUEL P. “How To Handle Test Results—a Plea for the Wider 
Use of Group Tests,” Teachers Forum for Instructors of Blind Children, 
VII (May, 1935), 82-85. 
Recommends the use of group tests for teachers of the blind, presents results 
of such tests given in certain schools for the blind, and suggests general pro- 
cedure in dealing with test scores. 


264. Kastrup, MArcuerite. “A Study of Occupations of Partially Sighted 
Boys and Girls,” Sight-saving Review, V (September, 1935), 195-203. 
A report of a questionnaire study conducted among the teachers of sight- 
saving classes in Ohio. A total of 233 questionnaires were analyzed, giving 
information concerning the employment of former pupils in sight-saving classes. 
Lists of occupations are given in which former pupils were engaged. Occupa- 
tions considered satisfactory for myopes and for those having low vision are 
indicated in the list. 


265. Lesowitz, Meyer. “The Blind Student in the High School,” High Points, 
XVII (March, 1935), 11-15. 


The author believes education of the blind in a residential school for the blind 
to be objectionable. He thinks that they should be trained in the regular public 
schools along with seeing children, making use of special aids and special adap- 
tations of material in their training. Describes special procedures followed in 
the Evander Childs High School, New York City. 


266. MAXFIELD, KATHRYN E. ‘The Welfare of the Visually Handicapped Pre- 

School Child,” Teachers Forum for Instructors of Blind Children, VII 
(March, 1935), 69-71. 
Discusses the problems encountered in the Arthur Sunshine Home for Blind 
Babies in promoting the welfare and training of the children enrolled. Man- 
nerisms and personality problems developing with blindness need special guid- 
ance, which is most effective if it can be given early in the life of the blind pre- 
school child. 


267. MreRRyY, RALPH Vickers. “The Philosophy of an Activity Program for 
Blind Children,” Teachers Forum for Instructors of Blind Children, VII 
(March, 1935), 66-68. 


Calls attention to certain factors that should be considered in introducing 
progressive methods of education into a school for the blind. Emphasizes the 
fact that methods cannot be transferred from seeing children to blind children 
without change and adjustment to the avenues of learning open to the blind 
child. 


268. Peck, Oxtve S. “Arithmetic Ability of Sight-saving Class Pupils in Cleve- 
land, Ohio,” Sight-saving Review, V (June, 1935), 133-40. 
A reproduction in large type of the Stanford Achievement Test in arithmetic 


was used in a testing experiment with pupils from Grade IV B through Grade 
IX A in Cleveland sight-saving classes. Tests were administered in June, 1933, 
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and June, 1934. The results are summarized and evaluated. They point to the 
conclusion “that these pupils work to the limit of their mental ability, when giv- 
en enough time and when material is in a form which they can see, regardless 
of the eye defect.” 


CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


Martens, Euise H. “Special Classes for Crippled Children,” Public 
Health Nursing, XXVII (September, 1935), 457-62. 


A statement of the purpose of special classes, of their advantages and limita- 
tions, and of the need of the child for both specialized treatment and normal 
community life. The author advocates the type of special education that will 
segregate only as long as it is necessary to segregate and that will return the 
child to the regular school as soon as he can, with safety and profit, carry on 
his work there. 


Masten, MasBet G. “The Nature and Complications of Spastic Paraly- 
sis,” Journal of Exceptional Children, II (December, 1935), 70-72. 


Considers the various conditions characterized by spastic paralysis, some of the 
common causes of the disorder, and the application of these facts to educational 
practice. 


Peck, ELEANOR BurRNHAM. “Nursery Schools for Crippled Children,” 
Crippled Child, XIII (October, 1935), 85-87. 
Report of a survey of the extent and the work of nursery schools for crippled 
children throughout the country. Gives names of institutions in which such 
schools have been established, lists desirable equipment, and describes activi- 
ties carried on. 


Rocers, Giapys GAGE, and THomAs, LEAH C. New Pathways for Children 
with Cerebral Palsy. New York: Macmillan Co., 1935. Pp. xx+168. 


Written by the director of Robin Hood’s Barn and the director of therapeutics 
at the same institution—a camp school for children with cerebral palsy. De- 
scribes methods used for children so afflicted. 


Scort, JAmMes A. “The Problem of Orthopedic Play,” Crippled Child, XII 
(April, 1935), 143-45, 165. 
Describes a project carried on in St. Louis to satisfy the recreational needs of 
crippled children through the operation of summer playgrounds at the ortho- 
pedic centers. Considers the principles on the basis of which the activities were 
planned, the program developed, and the results accruing from it. 


SHIRLEY, FRANCES E. “Musical and Dramatic Education of Crippled 
Children,” Crippled Child, XIII (August, 1935), 48—5o. 


The author discusses the importance of music and dramatics in the lives of 
crippled children as avenues of creative expression and of reconstructive work. 
Considers some of the difficulties involved and the desirable methods of ap- 
proach. 
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DEAF AND HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 


275. ANDERSON, Tom L. “Vocational Needs of Today,” American Annals of 
the Deaf, LX XX (March, 1935), 105-15. 
Considers readjustments which schools for the deaf should make to prepare 
their pupils for placement in the jobs which are open to the deaf today. Stresses 
the need for more training in the humbler tasks of life and for better adjust- 
ment to home and community living. 

276. BALLENGER, LULA, and Z1mMMER, LouIseE. “Socializing the Deaf and the 
Hearing Child,” Volta Review, XX XVII (July, 1935), 397-400, 440-41. 
An account of an experiment in the Madison Elementary School in Kansas 
City, in which deaf and hard-of-hearing children are housed with normally 
hearing pupils. The objective was to bring about a happier adjustment and 
fellowship between the deaf and the hearing children. 

277. CONNERY, JULIA M., and Younc, IRENE B. Voice Building. Washington: 
Volta Bureau, 1935. Pp. go. 
Using the psychological development of the child as a point of departure, the 
authors consider the mechanics of voice production, methods of building the 
speaking voice, and suggestions for a program of voice-building. 


278. MacDonaLp, CHARLES E. “Counseling the Deaf,” American Annals of 
the Deaf, LXXX (March, 1935), 95-104. 
The principal of the British Columbia School (Vancouver) sets forth the need 
for vocational counseling in schools for the deaf and makes suggestions regard- 
ing methods, organization, equipment, interviews, and other factors involved. 


279. MoosEAu, MINNIE L. “Hearing Conservation in Pasadena,” Volta Review, 
XXXVII (September, 1935), 535-36, 550. 
Describes the hearing-conservation program which has been in effect in the 
Pasadena school system for the past ten years. The children constitute a home- 
room unit known as a “hearing-conservation class,” in which lip reading and 
speech are taught to all and supplemental instruction in subject matter is 
given as needed. From this class each child goes out into the regular classes 
of hearing pupils as he is able to profit by the instruction given in particular 
fields. 

280. Peck, ANNETTA W. “Audiometer Problems,” Public Health Nursing, 
XXVII (October, 1935), 534-38. ; 
Describes a CWA project in which 176 unappointed teachers were used to test 
the hearing of more than 600,000 school children in 595 schools, under the lead- 
ership of the New York League for the Hard of Hearing. 


DELICATE CHILDREN 
281. BisHop, Louis FAuGERES, Jr. “Hobby Guidance for Children with 
Handicapped Hearts,” Occupations, XIV (December, 1935), 233-37: 


Points out the values of hobbies for “improvement in physical and mental 
health, education (which includes skill), happiness, better balance, broader 
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viewpoint, congenial companionship, and harmony in the family.” Suggests 
possible hobbies and ways in which an interest in them can be aroused for chil- 
dren with cardiac difficulties. 


282. Ness, Jessie A. “Occupational Therapy for Children,” American Journal 


of Nursing, XXXV (December, 1935), 1109-16. 


Discusses desirable activities for convalescent children designed to aid recov- 
ery and at the same time to interest and provide recreational outlets. 


283. STRACHAN, Loutse. ‘New Ways for Old in the Care of Delicate Children,” 


Journal of Exceptional Children, 11 (December, 1935), 60-65. 


The director of Child Health Education of the National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion discusses the development of the movement for open-air schools. Increas- 
ing emphasis has been placed on rest as an important addition to fresh air and 
food in the treatment of delicate children. Sentiment has grown, too, toward pro- 
vision for these children in the regular program of the school instead of in 
special classes. Finally, the importance of a health program for ali children is 
emphasized. 


284. WALLIN, J. E. Wattace. “The Support of Fresh-Air Classes during the 


285 


286 


287 








Economic Depression,” Elementary School Journal, XXXV_ (April, 
1935), 597-605. 

Sets forth information received by means of questionnaires from twenty-three 
cities of the Middle West, the East, and the South, with populations between 
seventy thousand and seven million, concerning present status of fresh-air 
classes. 


SPEECH DEFECTIVES 


. BLANTON, SMILEY, and BLANTON, MARGARET GRAY. For Stutterers. New 


York: D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1936. Pp. xii+192. 

Addressed primarily to stutterers and based on the author’s theory that stut- 
tering is caused by some emotional disturbance. Discusses treatment on this 
basis, looking toward the recovery of normal speech. Considers also other 
theories of cause and treatment. 


. BRYNGELSON, Bryno. “A Method of Stuttering,” Journal of Abnormal 


and Social Psychology, XXX (July-September, 1935), 194-98. 


Discusses a unique type of therapy for the relief of stutterers based on the 
practice of voluntary stuttering by the patient, which appears to set up a center 
of speech control. The author believes that “stuttering is a deep-seated neuro- 
logical disturbance of the central nervous system.” 


. BRYNGELSON, Bryno. “‘Sidedness as an Etiological Factor in Stuttering,” 


Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, XLVII (Sep- 
tember, 1935), 204-17. 

A discussion of sidedness and its relation to stuttering based on an analysis 
of seven hundred clinical stuttering patients. The author’s experience leads 
him to believe that “the best guaranty for normal reading, writing, and 
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speaking is one-sidedness . . . .” and he recommends “to parents and teachers 
that they give every child complete freedom to express spontaneously a prefer- 
ence for one side in motor activities.” 


288. BRYNGELSON, BryNc. “Speech Problems and Speech Care,” Hygeia, XIII 
(October, 1935), 888-90. 
Reviews the common types and causes of speech disorders and gives suggestions 
to teachers and parents of children with speech handicaps. Cautions against a 
shift of a child’s handedness, which disturbs the pattern of brain dominance. 


289. TRAvis, LEE Epwarp. “A Point of View in Speech Correction,” Quarterly 
Journal of Speech, XXII (February, 1936), 57-61. 
“Tn the diagnosis and treatment of a person with a speech defect . . . . one must 
be aware of the two fundamental principles: that of individual variation and 
that of individual unity. Hence, it is most essential to consider a speech defect 
as a deviation of the whole person.” On the basis of this principle, the author 
emphasizes the need of studying the total personality and of reorganizing “the 
damaged person into a new unified whole.” 


GENERAL REFERENCES 


290. BERRY, CHARLES Scott. How the Teacher May Help the Exceptional Child. 
Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State University Press, 1935 (revised). Pp. 24. 
Prepared primarily to aid the regular grade teacher in the education of excep- 
tional children who are in her classroom. 


291. CORNELL, ETHEL L. Special Provision for Mentally Retarded and Gifted 

Children in New York State. University of the State of New York Bulle- 
tin, No. 1070. Albany, New York: University of the State of New York 
Press, 1935. Pp. 36. 
A study undertaken by the Regents’ Commission on Mentally Retarded and 
Gifted Children to determine needs for special provision for exceptional chil- 
dren in the state. Replies to a questionnaire relating to the incidence of ex- 
ceptional children and special-class provisions were returned by 178 com- 
munities. 


2. FREEMAN, FRANK S. “Who Is the Exceptional Child?” Educational Ad- 
ministration and Supervision, XXI (December, 1935), 672-85. 
“The purpose of this article [is] to point out and characterize briefly the prin- 
cipal types of exceptional children who are to be found in our public schools.” 
Emphasizes the need and the value of special educational facilities for the 
groups under consideration. 


3. Martens, Exist H. (Compiler). Co-ordination of Effort for the Education 
of Exceptional Children. United States Office of Education Bulletin No. 
7, 1935. Pp. vit82. : 
Report of a conference called by the United States Office of Education to con- 
sider the possibilities of greater co-ordination of effort among the national 
agencies devoted to the interests of various types of exceptional children. 
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294. MARTENS, Euise H. “For Exceptional Children,” School Life, XXI 
(December, 1935), 86, 92. 


A consideration of the organization within state departments of education 
directed toward promoting special educational facilities for exceptional chil- 
dren on a state-wide basis. Proper administrative and supervisory services are 
highly important to the successful development of the program. 


. Martens, Extse H. “Co-ordination for Exceptional Children,” School 
Life, XXI (January, 1936), 126-28. 
Discusses existing plans for co-ordinating services directed toward adjustment 
for exceptional children. Both state and local phases of the problem are con- 
sidered as it is related to the educational program. 


. Martens, Exise H. “Exceptional Children and the Depression,” School 
Life, XXI (February, 1936), 156-57, 161. 
Discusses the developments that have taken place in the education of excep- 
tional children since 1930. The statistics cited show that the program has, 
on the whole, moved steadily ahead in spite of necessary curtailments in indi- 
vidual localities. 


. Smith College Studies in Social Work, V and VI (1934-35 and 1935-36). 


Students of the Smith College School for Social Work have been engaged for 
several years in studying the effectiveness of treatment in child-guidance clin- 
ics throughout the country. Included in the resulting publications are reports 
relating to study and treatment of behavior problems; psychotic, nervous, and 
unstable children; children with delinquent tendencies; foster children; bright 
children who fail at school, and truants. 











Cducational Writings 








REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


A treatment of education during the child’s early years —Current movements in 
psychology and social reorganization are constantly adding to the interest and 
challenge of teaching in the lower school. This level of education has pro- 
gressed to such an extent that it now demands the attention of the most intelli- 
gent of highly trained specialists. Ilse Forest has prepared a book' to assist teach- 
ers and supervisors of lower-school work who desire information concerning the 
means through which nursery school, kindergarten, and primary work may be 
integrated. 

As the title indicates, the author includes the nursery school as well as the 
kindergarten in her discussion. The general contents of the book are suggested 
by such chapter headings as the following: ‘The Changing Primary School,” 
“Method and the New Curriculum,” “Planning the Units of Work,” “‘The 
Housing and Equipment of the Lower School,” ‘Number, Science, and Health 
Education in the Lower School,” “(Character Education in the Lower School,” 
“Records and Record-keeping,” and “The Profession of Lower-School Teach- 
ing.” 

The chapter on “The Changing Primary School” traces the growth of pri- 
mary education, showing how its scope has been broadened, its methods im- 
proved, and its emphasis shifted from the curriculum to the child. The author 
states that “these changes have been wrought through the progress of educa- 
tional psychology, the growth of the humanitarian attitude, and the coming of a 
democratic philosophy of education” (p. 35). Again she states, ‘““We now think 
that a child is best prepared for the future by living fully and contentedly in the 
present”’ (p. 35). 

The problem of integration at the lower-school level, which is one of the most 
important of present-day educational problems, brings up these questions for 
consideration: How can the school at each age level engage the child’s time and 
attention most profitably? Which activities does he undertake at each age level 
with the greatest interest and with profit to himself? 

The proper use of materials must be considered in endeavoring to answer 


* Ilse Forest, The School for the Child from Two to Eight. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1935. 
Pp. x+286. $1.80. 
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these two questions, for they in turn introduce such minor queries as: What 
medium of expression—for example, clay, paint, or crayon—can the two-year- 
old and the three-year-old children use most effectively? Do they use the mate- 
rial spontaneously? Will the manipulation of the material give them skill that 
will enable them to make better use of the material in the following year or will 
they merely exhaust its possibilities for enjoyment? If the children show in- 
creasing pleasure in the use of a toy or a piece of apparatus and increasing con- 
trol of the object, then it is well chosen. If they eventually tire of it or use it 
boisterously, it is inappropriate. 

If, between the ages of two and seven, the child is to attend nursery school, 
then kindergarten, and then primary school, what is the best use to make of his 
time? The four-year-old child who has attended nursery school for two years 
has learned habits of behavior in a group and has had experience with plastic 
materials. The big problem, therefore, is how to enrich his experience so that the 
next three years will not duplicate what he has had. One group of educators 
would solve the problem by pushing the formal work of the school downward. 
However, there are many experts in the field of early childhood education who 
would object to this plan, since “the five-year-old child has by no means ex- 
hausted the possibilities of construction, the beginnings of art and the indus- 
trial arts, music, and the enjoyment of nature-study explorations” (p. 71). The 
author of this book explains the child’s need for further social intercourse with 
children of his own age and for plenty of vigorous play. One of the best things in 
the chapter on “Integrating the Work of the Lower School” is the discussion of 
the advisability of encouraging reading ability in the bright five-year-old child. 
Because of his desire to read and the ease with which such a child learns, he will 
carry on the activity of reading to the exclusion of activities more valuable to 
him at this age, such as participation in group play. The encouragement of a 
solitary activity will tempt children away from contacts with other children, and 
emphasis on reading may well be postponed until later. “Skipping” a year of 
school work is mentioned as a possible program for the most capable children by 
allowing them to enter a regular first grade at the age of five. Arguments for and 
against this procedure are discussed, the conclusion being that, since growth is a 
gradual process, skipping at any age level has undesirable features. 

Certain points set forth in the chapter on ‘Method and the New Curricu- 
lum” will be challenged by some leaders in educational thought. This statement, 
in particular, is open to discussion: “Sometimes practically all the work of a 
grade is fused in the unit; that is, each school subject is taught only as it affects 
the unit” (p. 93). This view naturally means that the introduction of the activ- 
ity curriculum breaks down subject-matter barriers. As a result of this plan 
there is likely to be a lowering of standards of attainment in spelling, writing, 
arithmetic, and reading. The author puts the question up squarely to superin- 
tendents and teachers: Should they be willing to sacrifice this loss in favor of the 
activity program? 

Throughout the volume the author emphasizes the responsibility in educa- 
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tion of the lower-school teacher and shows how gifted and well-trained teachers 
may contribute to educational progress. Taken as a whole, the book may be 
recommended as a well-rounded and stimulating treatment of education during 


the child’s early years. 
Grace E. Storm 


Confused thinking concerning pupil-progress plans——School administrators 
and teachers do not seem to be clear in their thinking about the essential ele- 
ments in a good plan for providing for the continuous progress of pupils through 
the curriculum of the elementary school. The confusion is doubtless due, in part 
at least, to a conflict between two basic philosophies concerning the control of 
the learning activities of pupils. Before the advent of the scientific investigation 
of school practices and of the nature and capacities of the learner, schools were 
organized into school grades that provided for the annual grade-by-grade prog- 
ress of pupils through the curriculum. This organization assumed that failure 
to progress regularly would generally be due to lack of effort on the part of the 
pupil concerned. Scientific investigation disclosed, however, that pupils differ 
enormously both in rate of learning and in capacity to learn and that this differ- 
ence accounted for the large percentage of over-ageness typically found in prac- 
tically all school systems a few years ago. That attempts to adjust the school 
to the pupil would come into conflict with the traditional grade organization and 
with the prevailing administration of pupil progress should perhaps have been 
expected; but that these attempts should lead administrators and teachers to 
endeavor to resolve the dilemma by makeshift devices and by the mental phe- 
nomenon known as “rationalization” should be surprising. Yet a recent study 
shows that not only are there many plans for providing for pupil progress 
through the grades but that often teachers and administrators in the same school 
system do not agree on what the plans are or how they should be administered 
or, for that matter, why they should be used at all. 

This most recent study of prevailing practices involving pupil progress 
through the grades grew out of discussions of a round-table organization of 
school superintendents in northern Illinois. It represents a co-operative study 
of the problem under the chairmanship of the author of the report. By means of 
a carefully prepared questionnaire sent to the superintendents, principals, and 
teachers in the thirty-five co-operating elementary-school districts, the com- 
mittee in charge of the study was able to ascertain both the practices in the 
schools and the theories concerning these practices held by the three groups of 
school people concerned. The following questions were studied: ages at which 
children were admitted to the kindergarten and to Grade I; criteria used for 
promotion by teachers and theories concerning promotion held by all three 
groups; the existence or nonexistence of regulations concerning promotional 
practices set by the school board, the superintendent, or the principal to govern 

t Henry J. Otto, Promotion Policies and Practices in Elementary Schools. Educational 
Monographs, No. 5. Minneapolis, Minnesota: Educational Test Bureau, Inc., 1935. 
Pp. xii+172. 
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teachers in promoting pupils; marking systems and the determination of the 
passing mark; age-grade status of pupils in schools using annual promotions and 
semiannual promotions; attempts at pupil adjustments as a corrective of pro- 
motional practices; and what, if any, attempts are made to articulate the work 
of sequential grades to avoid the break in continuous development of the pupil. 

From what has been intimated, the reader will understand that the study 
discloses the variety of promotional practices among school systems and among 
teachers in the same system; that the theories concerning promotion held by 
the superintendent, the principals, and the teachers in the same system often 
differ; that, generally, teachers are not guided in promotional practices by regu- 
lations set up for them by the school authorities; that little or no attempt is gen- 
erally made to acquaint the receiving teacher with the current status and sig- 
nificant characteristics of the promoted pupil; in short, that the whole question 
of school promotions is confused both as to practice and as to basic philosophy. 

While the study is limited in scope, it was carefully done and its findings 
probably represent the situation throughout the country. It certainly suggests 
that something should be done to bring present-day organizations of elementary 
schools and the practices in administering these organizations more into accord 
than they now are with modern theories concerning the growth and the develop- 
ment of pupils. In the final chapter the author of the report suggests a type of 
organization and a plan for administration that he thinks would accomplish this 
desired result. The plan, of course, does not inevitably follow from the findings 
of the investigation, but it is worthy of careful consideration. 


F. M. GARVER 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


The reorganization of local government in Kansas.—The reorganization of local 
government is the subject of a rapidly increasing body of published materials. 
In the slim volume which is the subject of this review,! the author sketches some 
parts of the literature on the subject, summarizes certain economic arguments 
for the consolidation of counties, analyzes the results of a field study of the atti- 
tudes of certain residents of three counties in Kansas toward county consolida- 
tion, and discusses rather briefly the need for rural-school consolidation and the 
co-operative-school areas in Kansas. 

If this volume makes any contribution to the subject, it is in chapter iii, 
“Socio-psychological Factors in County Unification.” In gathering the data for 
this chapter, the author made a sincere effort through interviews with some 
hundreds of people in three counties in Kansas to ascertain attitudes toward the 
consolidation of the county governments. Unfortunately, he failed to follow the 
best available techniques, such as those of L. L. Thurstone and H. C. Beyle, and 
ended up not with any definite scale or measurement of attitudes but with a 


t Harrison Leslie Euler, County Unification in Kansas. Teachers College Contribu- 
tions to Education, No. 645. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. 
Pp. 92. $1.50. 
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tabulation of replies to a group of miscellaneous, overlapping, and partly am- 
biguous questions which are grouped in two tables, Tables VII and VIII, as re- 
plies opposing and favoring county consolidation. 

The rest of the work is a rather inadequate summary of a part of the literature 
of the two subjects of county consolidation in general and rural-school consolida- 
tion. These are two distinct though related subjects, and the work lacks unity 
because it assumes that they are largely the same subject. In fact, the subject 
of school consolidation as here treated has little to do with county consolidation. 

Instead of making his own investigations and verifications of many points 
discussed, the author has quoted without question a number of supposed author- 
ities, including the writer of this review. The work is marred by numerous quo- 
tations such as ‘“‘A shows,” “‘B points out,” and “‘C says.” There are many ob- 
vious errors in statements of fact and a number of typographical errors. For 
example, an exploratory research conference on the reorganization of the areas 
and functions of local government held in 1932 is referred to throughout as an 
explanatory conference, and the editorship of the report is erroneously credited 
to the writer of this review instead of to Luther H. Gulick. 


WILLIAM ANDERSON 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Progress toward the betterment of child nutrition—No other volume duplicates 
the field covered by Roberts’ widely known textbook, which has just appeared 
in a much enlarged second edition. The thorough revision was made necessary 
by rapid advances in the various fields which it covers. Not only teachers, child- 
welfare workers, and students in the field of child nutrition will wish to avail 
themselves of the wealth of material gathered into this volume, but parents also 
will find helpful non-technical discussions of their problems. The author points 
out that “for the great bulk of our population .... the knowledge gained 
through years of costly experimentation is as good as non-existent, for it is not 
being utilized for their benefit. The present-day nutrition movement .. . . aims 
to secure the more prompt and effective incorporation of results of nutrition re- 
search into the daily living of the great masses of our people” (pp. 2-3). 

The author is particularly fitted for the writing of this textbook by her back- 
ground of public-school and university teaching, her studies for the United 
States Children’s Bureau, and her own contributions to the development of the 
child-health movement in America. 

A reading of the chapters dealing with methods of judging nutrition and 
normal growth of children brings full realization of how far the movement has 
progressed beyond the early simple “weight diagnosis,’ which, although it 
accomplished an important service in the formative era of the movement, has 
had many severe critics and is now largely discredited-as the criterion for judging 
nutrition. The chapters on possible physical and mental sequelae of under- 
nutrition are also arresting. 


* Lydia J. Roberts, Nutrition Work with Children. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1935 (revised). Pp. xx+640. $4.00. 
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Perhaps the finest contribution of the book is the description of the methods 
by which nutrition betterment is to be accomplished and the part which a well- 
planned school program may play. The discrimination, the forcefulness, and the 
sanity of this part of the book reflect the mature judgment and professional skill 
of a past master in the art of teaching children. 

It was assumed by the author of the book that the reader would have some 
knowledge of the fundamentals of nutrition and that he would make use of the 
selected bibliography for supplementing the brief statement of what constitutes 
a normal diet, which was all that the scope of the book permitted to be given. 
The question might be raised, however, whether a person unfamiliar with the 
field might not possibly gain, from allusions in the book, an overconfidence in the 
present knowledge of nutritional problems, such as the control of dental caries 
in children. 

Especially to be commended are the useful Table of Contents and the detailed 


Index of the book. 
HELEN T. PARSONS 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Instruction in reading.—The book which is the subject of this review" is a 
revision of an earlier book by the same title, in which the author outlines a more 
matured program of diagnostic and remedial instruction in reading. The book 
is, according to the author, a manual for the use of two groups of workers: (1) 
teachers, principals, and supervisors and (2) psychologists and other experts 
interested in reading. The book is highly technical and is not well suited for use 
by a person unskilled in educational and psychological measurements. In one 
convenient volume the expert in reading will find guidance, not only in the use of 
a series of group and individual diagnostic tests, but also in the use of a con- 
siderable body of diagnostic and remedial procedures and exercises. There are 
also many illuminating discussions of certain problems of reading instruction 
toward the solution of which the author has directed extensive research and 
given much thought. The author develops the theory that diagnostic and reme- 
dial instruction should begin with group measurements and proceed to the ad- 
ministration of more detailed tests as need for them is shown. Likewise, remedial 
instruction should begin with measures designed to give the pupil training in 
those more general abilities which are tested by the group tests and then proceed 
to more detailed remedial treatment as need for it arises. This point of view 
seems to be practical and to be calculated to avoid detailed diagnostic and reme- 
dial work where the need for it is not indicated. 

The author of this volume is committed to the theory that the most serious 
causes of reading disability are those which might not have been acquired by the 
pupil had the right guidance been given at the right time. He also believes that 
a remedial method which begins with attack on wholes rather than a method 
which begins with parts and builds up to wholes is more in accord with sound 

t Arthur I. Gates, The Improvement of Reading: A Program of Diagnostic and Reme- 
dial Methods. New York: Macmillan Co., 1935 (revised). Pp. xvi+-668. $2.50. 
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psychological principles. He feels that, on the whole, too much emphasis has 
been given to diagnosis based primarily on the theory that organic defects are 
the basis of most difficulties in reading; he has greater faith in the theory that 
most difficulties are due to faulty training rather than to organic difficulties. He 
places his major emphasis on the discovery of faulty techniques. In this point of 
view he differs, at least in relative emphasis, from other experts. 

The plan of diagnosis and remedial instruction offered in this volume is most 
complete and comprehensive, but it is somewhat lacking in clarity of exposition. 
The author, in trying to write a book suitable for the use of both the unskilled 
teacher and the skilled case-worker, has not made clear exactly where the work 
of the unskilled teacher leaves off and the work of the skilled case-worker begins. 
Nor has he indicated how a school should organize for diagnostic and remedial 
work and what the function of the various persons concerned with instructional 
matters are. This fact leaves unanswered many practical questions which should 
be discussed before the principal or the supervisor could use the manual most 
effectively as a guide to a remedial program in reading. 

The volume, however, is remarkable because it presents in printed form a 
most imposing amount of data, a clean-cut analysis of various fundamental 
abilities in reading, causes of disability, and discussions of various problems in 
teaching which are of great current interest. It exhibits an indefatigable devo- 
tion to the discovery of practical methods of procedure in reading instruction 
which shall be backed by research and therefore give us more confidence in their 
validity than those based, as heretofore, on theory alone. 

All in all, The Improvement of Reading will take its place in classroom and 
laboratory as a thorough and comprehensive manual of diagnostic and remedial 
procedures in reading which will be of great practical use to persons engaged in 
diagnostic and remedial instruction and of interest to all those who wish to gain 
a greater insight into this important and fascinating field. 


G. A. YOAKAM 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


Reading organized around social-science and science topics ——In progressive 
schools it has been recognized for some time that reading is not a subject in itself 
but a tool to be used in opening to children a wide variety of experiences in other 
subjects and in life. It has been recognized, also, that the activities into which 
children enter through dramatic representation and creative construction offer 
untold opportunities for bringing to them a sense of the value of symbols, a 
happy use of symbols, and a desire to use symbols for their own purposes. 
Teachers, however, have not been clear on how to teach children to read and at 
the same time make reading an intrinsic part of the activity program. Smith has 
made this combination admirably in the Unit-Activity Reading Series." 


™ Nila Banton Smith, The Unit-Activity Reading Series: Tom’s Trip, pp. 40, $0.20; 
At Home and Away, pp. 144, $0.56; In City and Country, pp. 176, $0.60; Round about 
You, pp. 240, $0.68; Teachers’ Guide for the First Year (preliminary edition), pp. iv-+514. 
Newark, New Jersey: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1935. 
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The Teachers’ Guide states clearly the changing demands in elementary edu- 
cation: the demands for orienting children into the life about them, for provid- 
ing growth through child activity, for supplying experience in group living, for 
allowing freedom of creative self-expression, for developing attitudes toward 
accelerating change, and for developing attitudes of tolerance and understand- 
ing. ‘Perhaps one of the most effective ways in which we can assist teachers to 
apply these new ideas,” declares the author, “is by preparing materials which 
are designed in the image of our present-day ideals... . . It is through the use of 
new materials that teachers may become informed in regard to the psychology 
and philosophy of the active school” (Teachers’ Guide for the First Year, p. 7). 

Three types of schools are mentioned: those engaged entirely in the activity 
program, those which are in a stage of transition, and those which are operating 
on the conventional basis. Although the materials for the readers are identical 
for all types of schools, the procedures are carefully and practically prepared to 
suit the differing needs. In no case are the large objectives lost sight of, and in 
no case are the difficulties minimized or ignored. Each type of school receives 
definite, specific, creative aid in how to help children to be efficient readers while 
it is at the same time making reading a living part of children’s experiences 
whether these experiences are personal or vicarious. 

The social-science topics having the highest frequency of use in courses of 
study recommended by the Curriculum Laboratory at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, are chosen for these readers. The science topics are selected from 
the program “mapped out in the Thirty-second (sic) Yearbook of the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education.” Thestories in the readers enhance and further 
the social-science or science activities, being concerned with letter-writing, trans- 
portation, home, city, pets, play, school, helpers, gardens, birds, food, cotton, 
Eskimos, frogs, turtles, and toads. In schools where these topics are not used or 
the particular activities are not engaged in, the teachers will welcome these books 
because of the simplicity, clarity, and definiteness of the teaching. The materials 
are so flexible that they can be used in a variety of ways, intelligent and creative 
drill instead of monotonous repetition being thus provided. The self-help features 
soon enable children to become independent in finding for themselves words that 
they do not know. Provisions are made for individual differences and for creative 
self-expression. Supplementary pamphlets give further information on topics 
found in the readers, with the use of the same vocabulary. Posters which contain 
the vocabulary of the preprimer for use before it is introduced, wall charts for 
use before the primer, word and phrase cards lend themselves to creative use on 
the children’s part. 

The vocabulary is small; only 240 words are used in the primer, 69 of which 
have occurred in the preprimer. The greatest number of new words found on any 
one page in either the primer or the first reader is only 3, the average number in 
the primer being 1.4 and in the first reader 1.5. Phrasing, punctuation, and in- 
dentation have been thoughtfully considered from the standpoint of avoiding 
unnecessary difficulties in beginning reading. The story-book attractiveness of 
the books allure children to use them willingly. The content has fine continuity 
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in the first three books, but Round about You seems to lack this quality. The 
Eskimo stories seem a bit too far away in spirit. Will not children gain a closer 
feeling for foreign children through an understanding of the Russian, the Bo- 
hemian, the German, the Italian, and the Norwegian children in their own 
schoolroom than they will gain through reading about the Eskimo? 

The Unit-Activity Reading Series brings to the teacher of reading a real con- 
tribution by making reading an integral part of the entire activity program, by 
presenting simple concrete material for developing reading readiness and for 
introducing words and word parts, and by providing a Teachers’ Guide which 
presents both philosophy and clear and simple method. 

ELEANOR TROXELL 
EARLY ELEMENTARY SUPERVISOR 
KaLaMazoo PuBLic SCHOOLS, KALAMAzOO, MICHIGAN 


A new series of textbooks in arithmetic.—It is a long step from the arithmetic 
textbooks in common use at the close of the nineteenth century to the better 
textbooks of today. Great progress has been made in organizing subject matter 
along psychological rather than strictly logical lines; in eliminating useless topics 
and parts of topics and finding for their places materials of social worth; in 
developing practice exercises, diagnostic tests, and remedial materials that will 
insure more ready learning and better retention; in finding attractive and appro- 
priate illustrations; and in connecting the lessons with the everyday uses of 
arithmetic in the lives of the pupils and their associates. 

The authors of the books under review' state that there are two principal ob- 
jectives of arithmetic-teaching, namely, the development of skill in the funda- 
mental processes and in problem-solving and the development of appreciation 
of the function of number in life-activities. The books which they have written 
seem to be built to accomplish rather well both of these objectives and to illus- 
trate repeatedly the types of progress enumerated in the preceding paragraph. 

In recent years there has been much criticism of the usual arithmetic curricu- 
lum. It has been said that much of the material taught in the various grades, 
particularly in the lower grades, is too difficult for the pupils and that certain 
topics should be moved to grades higher than those in which they are usually 
found. The New Curriculum Arithmetics differ from The New Triangle Arith- 
metics in that they provide for a later treatment of several topics or phases of 
topics. For example, the multiplication and the division combinations through 


t Leo J. Brueckner, C. J. Anderson, G. O. Banting, and Elda L. Merton, The New 
Triangle Arithmetics: Grade III, pp. vi+308; Grade IV, pp. vi+272; Grade V, pp. 
viii+ 280; Grade VI, pp. viii--280; Grade VII, pp. viii+-280; Grade VIII, pp. viii+-280. 
The New Curriculum Arithmetics (Triangle Series): Grade III, pp. viii-++278; Grade IV, 
pp. viii+278; Grade V, pp. x+278; Grade VI, pp. x+278; Grade VII, pp. viii+280; 
Grade VIII, pp. viii+280. Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co., 1935 (revised). $0.60 
each. 
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the nines are taught in Grade III in the Triangle series, while all these except the 
ones and twos are carried over to Grade IV in the Curriculum series. The books 
for Grades VII and VIII are identical in the two series. 

It is obvious to one who examines criticaliy the sets of practice examples in 
these arithmetics that care has been taken to distribute the practice systemati- 
cally over the various elements involved in the processes. Slips occur here and 
there, as on page 148 of the Triangle book for Grade V where : is omitted from 
a list of the more difficult addition facts and on page 8 of the Curriculum book 


for Grade IV where =. and 5 are included in the more difficult subtraction 


=3 


facts while mel a Br 6, fo and Ra 6 are omitted. On page 37 of the Triangle 


book for Grade IV one fact of a group is omitted, while each of two others occurs 
twice. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, the zero combinations should be taught, not 
at the time the other combinations are given, but later when the time comes to 
use them in examples involving numbers of two or more digits. Seldom, if ever, 
in a person’s affairs do the zero combinations occur separately. If a girl finds 5 
eggs in one nest and none in another, she does not add o to 5 to determine the 
total. If a boy has 5 cents and buys an ice-cream cone, he does not subtract to 
discover that he has no money left. After developing zero combinations along 
with the others, the Triangle book for Grade III gives such strange subtraction 


8 2 
examples as ae i as nd Bed . 


For the most part the authors seem to have done well in their efforts to use 
words that will be meaningful to the pupils. However, ‘“‘cumulative” tests occur 
throughout the series; the word “exhibit” is in the third-grade book (Triangle 
series, p. 214); fifth-grade pupils find “construction” (Triangle series, p. 91); 
and “rectangular solid” is used but not explained on page 230 of the same book. 
The word “reciprocal” is introduced on page 201, used only once, and then 
dropped. The word “ratio” is defined on page 23 of the sixth-grade book in the 
Triangle series but is promptly dropped. Such words, new to pupils, should not 
be introduced unless an effort is to be made to have them learned. 

In some places the development seems to be too rapid for effective learning, 
in the case of Roman numerals in Grade III, for example, and multiplication of 
fractions in Grade V. As to the latter, a fraction is multiplied by an integer, an 
integer multiplied by a fraction, a mixed number multiplied by an integer, and 
an integer multiplied by a mixed number—all in five pages. The development of 
division by a two-digit divisor is also rapid. The pupil soon reaches 63)4285 
where he is told to multiply 63 by 7 mentally and to compare 441 with 428, a 
task much too difficult for many pupils. 

The seventh-grade pupil learns that “‘per cent means ‘by the hundred’ ” (p. 
71), but in Grade VI he has correctly learned that it means hundredths. The 
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eighth-grade pupil gains the impression that gasoline taxes are commonly one 
cent, two cents, or three cents a gallon (p. 190). The eighth-grade pupil also 
finds on page 81 a map showing standard-time belts in the United States which 
is not up to date and is, therefore, incorrect. On page 253, in learning square 
root, he finds, ‘From your multiplication tables you recall that 12x12=144,” 
but the series teaches the tables only to 9X9. 

There are many other slips, omissions, or minor faults, but, on the whole, the 
virtues far outweigh the faults. The books have, in addition to the virtues al- 
ready mentioned, a number of excellent illustrations (and a few poor ones), many 
well-worded and real problems, many well-placed review exercises, valuable aids 
in calculation, and much useful and interesting information. As arithmetics go, 


the Triangle series are good arithmetics. 
R. L. Morton 
Outo UNIVERSITY, ATHENS, OHIO 


Basic problems in teaching spelling —During the past three or four decades 
considerable attention has been paid to problems relating to the psychology and 
the pedagogy of spelling. Nevertheless, there is little in either the theoretical 
or the experimental treatments to guide the classroom teachers in efficient and 
economical instruction. The author of a monograph‘ concerned with the im- 
plications of the situation makes certain hypothetical assumptions on the basis 
of what appears to her the most valid logic and psychology and formulates a 
plan for diagnostic and remedial procedure. 

Discussion of the assumptions proceeds along bibliographical, theoretical, 
empirical, and experimental lines. Selected opinions from the literature on 
spelling are presented and analyzed. Of particular interest are the treatments of 
such disagreements in position as those of Horn and Tidyman on the teaching of 
rules. No attempt is made to summarize all pertinent writings. A discriminat- 
ing extension of the bibliography might well have increased the value of the 
contribution. The discussion of marking the hard spots in teaching spelling, for 
example, includes no reference to the work of Tireman. 

Analysis of the performance of several senior high school classes on spelling 
tests of different types and degrees of difficulty showed that, in general, the 
ability of the pupils was well above grade on tests comprising rare and difficult 
words. The question is legitimately raised: Which test findings should be used 
administratively? 

A second vocabulary study analyzed some fifty-five thousand spellings, list- 
ing the percentage of misspellings for each word on the list (compiled especially 
for these high-school pupils) and comparing the frequency of use of words and 
lists according to the Thorndike Word Book. The author concludes that “class 

* Alice E. Watson, Experimental Studies in the Psychology and Pedagogy of Spelling. 
Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 638. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1935. Pp. xii+144. $1.50. 
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work in spelling practice should be largely eliminated as uneconomical of time 
and effort, at least in the higher schools” (p. 17). While cumulative evidence 
appears to indicate the desirability of individual lists for secondary-school 
pupils, the author’s statement should, perhaps, be recast for the sake of scientific 
accuracy, since there exists the possibility that class work may be desirable in 
effecting better spelling habits, for example, through speeding up perception. 
There can be no quarrel with the author’s corollary that pupils should master 
efficient techniques for self-teaching. 

The studies in teaching method are, for the most part, disappointing when 
viewed in the light of accepted techniques for the scientific study of education. 
Group experiments depend for their validity on the control of the salient experi- 
mental factors involved. In the experiments at the Jefferson High School, Los 
Angeles (one of the schools used in the study), the author neglected such factors 
as intelligence, familiarity with spelling rules, sex, and teacher bias; she did not 
even equate her groups with respect to initial ability to learn spelling. One is 
forced to agree with her statement that “the findings . . . . do not contribute 
to the solution of the problems respectively involved because the computations 
are applicable only to groups equated at least for initial-test scores” (p. 95). 
Since critical evaluations of studies in the field of education have repeatedly 
focused attention on the confusion resulting from experimental excursions em- 
ploying inferior techniques, the justification for reporting this group of studies 
is not apparent. 

A better experiment, not included in the Jefferson studies, lends some sup- 
port to the Pearson “together” method of teaching homonyms. 

The strongest feature of the monograph is the discussion of the basic as- 
sumptions. The plan for diagnostic and remedial procedure, though well worth 
attention, rests on hypotheses yet to be proved. The author is to be commended 
for her caution in tending to refrain from conclusions unjustified by her data. 


LUTHER C. GILBERT 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Games for every occasion.—The increased emphasis on all forms of recreation 
during the past few years has aroused a great deal of interest in books and maga- 
zine articles about recreational activities. A new book! on games and contests 
surpasses all its predecessors in completeness and convenience for school use. 
It describes enough activities to permit selections that will fit nearly any occa- 
sion or any age group. It should prove of much value to all persons engaged in 
the organization and leadership of play, including teachers of physical education, 
playground leaders, camp counselors, directors of church recreation, and club 
leaders. 


t Bernard S. Mason and Elmer D. Mitchell, Active Games and Contests. New York: 
A. S. Barnes & Co., Inc., 1935. Pp. viii++600. $3.00. 
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The book is organized in five parts with a total of twenty-eight chapters. 
The different parts describe (1) contests between individuals; (2) contests be- 
tween groups; (3) goal, tag, and combat games; (4) team games; and (5) water, 
winter, and mounted activities. These groups include all types of active play 
except rhythmic activities, imitative or dramatic play, and social games fre- 
quently used at parties. In each part the games and contests are classified in a 
general way according to the age groups for which the activities are suitable: 
early elementary school, late elementary school, junior high school, senior high 
school, college, and adult. Many of the activities are indicated as being suitable 
for use by two or more of these groups. The place, such as the gymnasium, play- 
ground, club, or camp, where the event may be used successfully is stated in the 
description of each activity. 

The descriptions are written with simplicity and clarity, and in many cases 
illustrations are used effectively to supplement the descriptions. Even persons 
who have had little experience in playing games should be able to follow the 
directions without difficulty. The arrangement of the activities in progressive 
order and the scheme for systematic presentation are helpful in the use of the 
book, especially the sections on team games. 

Many games of simple organization which give practice and drill on the 
fundamental skills of highly specialized games, such as baseball, tennis, soccer, 
football, hockey, and basketball, are adequately described; and these prepara- 
tory games, of course, are highly valuable in learning more complex play activ- 
ities. The emphasis in the discussion of the highly organized games has been on 
an understanding and appreciation of the objectives, rules, and methods. The 
technical aspects of skills and team play and strategy, such as are usually found 
in books on the coaching of major sports, have been wisely omitted from this 
book. 

Jackson R. SHARMAN 
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